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** As they (the people of England) see the highest powers in the state con- 
stantly submit to the laws, und they receive, themselves, such a certain pro- 
tection from those laws, whenever they appeal to them, it is impossible bat 
they mustinsensibly contract a deep-rooted attachment and respect for them, 
which can at no tine cease to have some influence on their actions.” 

De Lome. 












Sanderson’s Appeal to the Imperial Parliament, upon Colonial 
Claims. : 


(Concluded from p. $46, Vol. 43.) 


We closed our former remarks on this subject, with an account 
of the very extraordinary, and, we have no hesitation to add, 
the most unconstitutional, commission of Mr. Smith. With 
that commission a salary of 20001. was assigned to the ubi- 
quarian judge, and, which was of much more importance 
to him, it was accompanied by a docket of fees. ‘To 
give proper effect to this essential instrument, Mr. Smith, in 
his capacity of oidor, made and enforced the following pro- 
vident rule of court. 


‘* The regs of the escribano or register of the court, on receiving 
any papers, will be équal in all cases to one half of the fees paid on 
the said paper to the judge, exclusive of reasonable charges to be 
allowed for copies of any papers made in the office from the originals, 
at the request of any party. Aud no papers will be received in the 
office, unless the fees payable therewith to the judge and to the 
register, be paid at the ume of delivering such papers.” 


A fact is now stated by our author, which staggers credi- 
bility ; but which, if true, stands without a parallel, we will, 
venture to assert, in the transactions of any government. It 
is stated, that it is understood ‘** that Mr. Smith was entrusted 
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with the framing his own commission.’ We never can believe 
that any one of his Majesty’s ministers, at any period, could 
be guilty of so gross a breach of his duty as this charge, if 
founded: in truth, must fix upon one of them. We know, 
indeed, unfortunately, that the grossest ignorance of every 
thing connected with colonial law, and colonial policy, has 
been, at various times, and in various instances, betrayed by 
the heads, and by the subordinate officers, (we mean secretaries, 
and under secretaries) in the colonial department. But the 
idea of suffering a man to draw up his own commission is so 
perfectly ridiculous, as well as monstrous, that we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that it could ever have entered the head of 
any man, aspiring to the character of a statesman. It is a 
fact, however, which, being thus publicly stated, ought to 
become the subject of public investigation. It is peculiarly 
the duty of Mr. Smith himself to contradict it; because 
people will be, otherwise, apt to impute the contradictory 
powers, and incompatible situations, which that commission 
conferred on him, to personal motives and considerations, not 
very consistent with the character of a judge! In the name of 
the public we call upon him to do this, and we take leave to 
assure him, that his silence will, infallibly, give birth and 
justification to conclusions not very favourable to him. 

We are further told, that, as an inducement to the secre- 
tary of state to repose this extraordinary confidence in Mr, 
Smith, “ the learned judge had represented himself” to him, 
* as acquainted with the Spanish laws,” and, ‘* as he was 
intended to be invested with adequate authority to give prope 
efficiency to the administration of the law as it at present exists,” 
the privilege of drawing up his own commission is supposed to 
have been given to him. Now, in the first place, where did 
Mr. Smith acquire his knowledge of the Spanish law? In 
the second place, had the Spanish laws, at that period, been 
translated into any other European language? In the third 
place, did Mr. Smith understand, at all, the Spanish lan- 
guage? And in the fourth place, did he not, after he knew 
that he was to be sent to Trinidad, purchase a Spanish 
grammar, for the purpese of learning the rudiments of the 
Spanish tongue? When he shall have answered these ques- 
tions, we shall have others to put to him; he is a public cha- 
racter, and his conduct, therefore, is a legitimate object of 
public covcern, and of public inquiry; and his refusal or 
neglect to answer interrogatories on points connected with his 
public conduct, and relating to a transaction which demands 
a great dealof explanation, will, he may be assured, be imputed 
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to his inability to give such answers as would exculpate him- 
self. 

It is here positively asserted, that he assured the secretary of 
state for the colonial department, that he was acquainted with 
the Spanish laws ; if this be true, and. we can have no reason 
to doubt Mr. Sanderson’s assertion, Mr. Smith’s veracity is 
implicated in the question; for if be did not understand the 
Spanish language, how was it possible for him to understand 
the Spanish laws ? It is needless to press the subject further 
till we know Mr. Smith’s answer. But, admitting the alledged 
necessity for conferring on Mr. Smith an adequate authority 
for carrying the existing laws into effect, could that afford 
the smallest justification or excuse, for the permission to 
frame his own commission? Was not one of the under secre- 
taries of state, in that department, qualified to draw up such 
a commission? nor any cther person in that office? We 
admit the difficulty of drawing up a commission for which 
there existed no precedent ; but, still, we contend, that if in 
the office for war and the colonies, there was no person 
capable of drawing up such a commission, recourse ought to 
have been had to the law officers of the crown, by whose 
advice alone the commission should have been framed. And 
if they had been consulted on the occasion, we venture to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that Mr. Smith would 
have received a very different commission from that which, it is 
here said, he was allowed to draw up for himself. This is the 
first time, we apprehend, that a man going out ina judicial 
capacity, was permitted to define the exteni of his own autho- 
rity, to fix his own powers, and to settle the boundaries of 
his own jurisdiction. ‘The more we consider this point, the 
more are we astonished, and the more incredible does the 
whole transaction appear. It is certain, however, that such a 
commission was issued, and that Mr. Smith was the bearer of 
it, together with the precious docket of fees, to Trinidad. 

Mr. Sanderson proceeds to consider the nature of this extra- 
ordinary commission, and its compatibility with English and 
with Spanish laws. 


«* The points in the commission to which the English and Spanish 
law-authorities may be applied are— 

«‘ First.—The commission was intended to introduce a court, 
styled the audiencia, with officers and jurisdictions never, before, 
established in Trinidad. 

“« Second.—The commission granted (besides a fixed salary) fees 
ef office never, before, known in the colony. 

«‘ Third.—The commission granted the office of sole judge in the 
I 2 
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audiencia with ordinary and extraordinary, or original and appellate, 
jurisdictions. 

Fourth.—The commission granted the office of sole judge in the 
audiencia ; and, also, of fiscal in the audiencia, or prosecutor on 
behalf of the crown, in all cases belonging thereto. 

‘¢ Fifth.—The commission was issued without the great seal.” 


The author shews, by the authority of Lord Coke, and by 
other unquestionable authorities, that in all these five points, 
the commission in question was tllegal, and also that it was 
repugnant as well to the letter as to ‘the spirit of the Spanish 
laws. We defy Mr. Smith, or any of his advocates, if advo- 
cates he have, to contrdvene the authorities adduced, or to 
overthrow the conclusions drawn from them. 

The administration of the oidor’s commission excited, very 
naturally, a great deal of inquiry ; and the exercise of its com- 
plicated functions a great deal of critical animadversion. An 
old law, which had been suffered long to lie dormant, re- 
specting the time allotted for the registry of mortgages in 
the island, was revived by the new judge, and the effect of 
the revival was to secure impunity to insolvent planters, and 
to deprive bond fide mortgagees of their just rights. The 
law, however, was precise, and Mr. Smith, no doubt, 
lamented the cruel necessity to which he was subjected of 
carrying it into execution, notwithstanding its injurious effects. 
Preceding judges, indeed, had not felt the same neccssity, 
but their omission could form no excuse for the negligence of 
their successor. 


“’ The application of this case” (a case which Mr. Smith first 
applied to the law in question) ‘* goes strongly to shew” as Mr. San- 
derson judiciously observes, ‘ the original necessity for changing the 
laws, with the change of dominion, and with the change of offices 
granted by the new government ; instead of leaving the laws to be 
neglected, or wrongly administered, by unlearned judges; and 
then appointing new officers to renew the exercise of old laws; 
which, having been only partially administered by the courts, had 
become neglected by the people ; constituting traps, which it was 
not possible’ for them to see, until they had fallen intothem. For 
instance, was it not very natural for mortgagees in Great Britain to 
expect, when the British government appointed a British registrar by 
patent, that the British colonial laws, concerning the registry of 
deeds, would regulate the office of registry under the British 
government in Trinidad? And yet a British registrar and his British 
depaty were appointed, without apy change being ordered as to the 
laws ; which are written in a language which neither the principal nor 


the deputy understand !” 
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There is, in all this, sucha _pertinacious wrongheadedness; 
such a laborious study, as it were, to deviate from the strict 
path of common sense, and of common usage, as can scarcely 
be imputed to any thing short of infatuation. A man was 
appointed, and a deputy to enter matters of great importance to 
the parties, in a language of which he and his deputy were pro- 
foundly ignorant, of course they could not discharge, in form, 
the duties of their offee, but must employ others who under- 
stand Spanish, and the accuracy of whose entries they were 
utterly unable to ascertain ! Was such a thing ever heard of in 
the world before? Never, we believe, in real life, though 
something of an analogous nature is recorded in the inesti- 
mable novel of Goldsmith, the Vicar of Wakefield, where an 
individual goes to Holland to teach the Dutch English, never 
recollecting, till he reaches the place of his destination, the 
indispensable necessity of first learning Dutch himself, to 
enable him to communicate instruction to his pupils. 


‘“* The next alarm, under the administration of the new court, 
was concerning the interest of money upon loan secured by mortgage. 
The learned judge held, that, according to Spanish laws, which he 
quoted, a mere loan of money could not carry any interest ; that 
no deed was valid, that reserved interest on a mere loan, and that 
did not: contain an oath, that no sum, by way of interest, was 
added to the principal intended to be secured. On these grounds, 
Mr. Thesiger’s mortgage, duly registered, was declared void ; though 
to be held, like Cook’s in the former case, to have the benefit of a 
judgment as on a debt confessed, combined with any privilege of 
preference which might arise out of the real nature of his debt.— 
Thesiger v. Farril---Bruce, tercero opositor. 20th of September, 
1809. 

** These ancient laws of Spain had never before been enforced in 
Trinidad ; on the contrary, money-lenders had been encouraged 
to give credit upon mortgages of estates in Trinidad, by the Spanish 
govgruor, Don Chacon, with the advice of the council of the island ; 
who issued a proclamation, in the name of the king of Spain; a 
copy of which proclamation is inthe appendix. Money lending upon 
mortgage, bearing interest at the rate of six per centum per annum, 
had been long an-established custom, by which the colony had ob 
tained credit, and had risen to that state of prosperity, in which ¢ 
was found at the time it came under the government of G<4t 
Britain. 

“In order to shew, that custom isto be observed as law onder 
- serege judicature, reference may be had to Bobadilla de la olitica, 
lib. 2, cap. 10, p. 39; de la Fuerza de la costumbre, < -* judges 
‘ are obliged toknow the laws, and decide according ee a 
‘ they are also obliged to know the castoms and usar” that pub- 

‘ licly and notoriously prevail in the cities and provin® OVS which 
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they preside, and judge according to them ; because, not only 
‘ the exercise of that which the law directs is confided to them, but 
also, that which is establi-hed by custom and usage; and, when 
they act in contradiction thereto, they make their neighbour's 
case their own, and may be punished by the judge of residencia ; 
nor shall the ignorance of such custom or usage, if it is written, 
or of notorious practice, excuse them ; but if the custom or usage 
is not thus qualified, it is to be presumed that the judge did not 
know of it, and, therefore, it is proper, that it should be pleaded 
and proved, the same as the laws of privilege, because, otherwise, 
the judge who decides conirary thereto, is not culpable.’ 

** Under the authority of this proclamation, and the custom thereon 
established, British capitalists made advances of money upon morigages 
in Trinidad, seeuring the return of the principal with interest. The 
decision, in Thesiger’s case, which turned on a mere matter of form, 
was, therefore, new and alarming to money-lenders.” 


Here, it would appear, that the judge was not supported in 
his ‘decision by the law of the country, as it existed at that 
time » the law on which he acted was manifestly obsolete, and 
the custom which had uniformly prevailed, somewhat similar 
to our own custom of merchants, which goverus decisions in 
many cases, was the common law by which he ought to have 
been guided, even without the authority quoted by Mr. San- 
derson. But that authority put the case out of all question. 
He also applied to Trinidad a law which had been enacted 
for Old Spain, relative to the payment of money advanced ‘to 
the planter out of the crops of the succeeding year. And by 
this application, wholly unwarranted by Spanish law, he 
sacrificed the interest of the merchant to that of the planter. 
In short, he soon found himself so involved in difficulties, 
notwithstand ng his acquaintance with the Spanisk law, that he 
invited some Spanish lawyers from the city of Caracas, on the 
Spauish main, to goto Trinidad. One of these lawyers was 
sent by the Spanish audiencia, and was appointed by judge 
Smith, to the office of relator in the newly established audi- 
encia at ‘Trinidad. 

‘‘' The duty of that officer was to abridge the proceedings filed in 
cOvr, But, according to the nature of his office, and consistent 
With he impartiality which he was swoin to observe, between the 
partie, hose procecdings he was to abridge for the judge’s conside« 
ration, at officer could not act as the jurisconsult. of the judge. 
And as tyhose who came to practice, considering that they, as ad- 
vocates, W-. receiving fees from the suitors in the courts; the im- 
propriety Of \nsulting thea) concerning decisions, was established by 

the law Conces\y5 the relator, which forbids the refator,* and advo- 
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Ley 52, titulo 16, libroz, R. I. 
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eates,* to hold any communication, or conversation, with the judges, 
or with those who serve them. So that the learned judge could not 
lawfully derive the assistance from those Spanish lawyers which he 
intended to obtain, by inviting them to Trinidad.” 


This appears to have been the Comal of Errors ; or Ail in 
the Wrong. Nor did the poor judge’s embarassments end 
here; for these lawyers were imported just on the eve of the 
revolt of the colonists on the Spanish main ; and it turned out, 
by mere chance, no doubt, that the new relator and some others 
were revolutionists. On the other hand, the lawyers employed 
by the Cabildo were staunch royalists ; and thus was the divi- 
sion, which had long subsisted between the judge and the 
Cabildo, widened. At length, the revolutionary lawyers 
broached their principles with so much audacity as to attract 
the notice of the governor, who, very wisely, ordered them to 
be banished the island, and thus the unfortunate judge was 
again left without a relator. 


“« These differences, among the constituted authorities, had been 
a long time in action and counteraction, secretly, as to the commu- 
nity, because those constitutional bodies are sworn to secrecy ; but 
the public had been awakened to matters of much discontent 
which had been indiscreetly introduced into the newspapert of the 
island, in opposition to the general wish for the administration of 
English Jaws in the colony , and in probibitiont of the publication 
of any thing, relative to matters of government, without first sub- 
mitting the same to the inspection of the learned judge. 

** Ip the mean time, the effects of all these differences had been 
communicated, both by the illustrious Cabildo and the learned judge, 
to his Majesty’s government in this country. Tosuch an extent had 
the Cabildo offended the learned judge, that, in his memorial to his 
Majesty, he most gravely prayed, even that the Aouse, in which the 
Cabildo was accustomed to assemble, should ‘* le razed to its very 
foundation ! 

“© As the subsequent proceedings of the constituted authoritier 
are pow under the consideration of his Majesty’s government, it may 
not be permitted to add more on these matters, than, that upon 
those proceedings the government of the colony found it most ex- 
pedient to direct the future administration of the learned judge's 








yr 


«** The members of the audiences would even contravene the 
letter of the law, were they to employ pleaders, or seek their 
acquaintance. This cautious policy has even gone so far as to inter- 
dict their residence with advocates, reporters, or registers.” _ M. 
Depon’s Travels in South America, vol. i. page 274.” 

<«+ Trinidad Weekly Conrant, Feb. 10, 1810. 

‘© + Decrees of the chief oidor, Feb. 12 and 13, 1810, 
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functions to be limited to causes of appeal ; with the fees of an 
appeal court, and the salary granted with his commission, 

‘* The learned judge, unwilling to submit to the limitations pre- 
scribed, shortly afterwards left the island, and returned to London. 
Thus the experiment of this new commission ended: and as its 
operation has not been more successful, than the commission of the 
triumvirate government before alluded to; it is another instance, 


added to the arguments before urged, for the obvious necessity of 


a total change in the system of the colony ; instead of repeating ex- 
periments, which, by the uncertainty of their events, are continually 
putting the peace and welfare of the colony upon a hazard. 

“<The extremes upon which these experiments have turned, are 
also worthy of notice. In the first instance, the executive govern- 
ment of the colony, which ought to have been vested iu one person, 
was committed to a commission of three : and, in this last instance, 
he audiencia, which, according to Spanish laws, ought to be 
composed of at least three oiders, was committed to the adminis- 
tration of only one.” 


{s it not passing strange that this constant failure of every 
attempt to govern this unfortunate colony on some new plan 
should have proved inadequate to convince his Majesty’ 3 
ministers of the wisdom, expediency, and even necessity, of 
giving to Trinidad the same kind of government which has 
secured tranquillity and prosperity to all other colonies? Yet 
this is the case; and they have now reverted to the original 
system of a single governor. ‘Though what is to be done with 
the complex judge and his complex commission remains yet to 
be decided. 

One third of this able tract is devoted to the examination of 
a letter written by the Earl of Liverpool, while he was secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, to Governor Hislop. ‘The letter 
bears date the 27th of November, 1810, and it refers to some 
applications of the people of colour in Trinidad, for an improve-~ 
ment of their situation whenever a new code of laws should be 
framed. 


‘© By the Earl of Liverpool's despatch to Governor Hislop, dated 27th 
of November, 1810, it was very evident, that the applications of the 
ccloured. people had produced an effect, on his Lordship’s mind, 
prejudicial to the claims of the white colonists, without any advantage 
likely thereby to accrue to the coloured people. His lordship’s letter 
states as follows : 

“<« Tn all the other West-India islands, (with the exception cf Do- 

“ minica, an exception which arises out of recent circumstances, ) the 
‘white inhabitants form the great majority of the free people of the 

‘ colony, and the political rights and privileges of all descriptions have 
‘ been enjoyed exclusively by them. 

“<The class of free people of colour in these colonies, as far even as 
‘their numbers extend, bas grown up gradually. They have thereby 
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‘in some degree been reconciled to the middle situation, which — they 
occupy between the white inhabitants and the slaves. But, in the 
island of Trinidad. the people of colour, at this time, form a very 
great m: ajority of the free inhabitants of the island, and the question 
would arise, according to the proposed system, whether by the esta- 
blishing, for the first time, a popular government in that colony, we 
shall exclude that class of people from all political rights and_pri- 
vileges? Such an exclusion, we know, would be regarded by them 
‘as a grievance, and it may be doubted how far it wouldbe consistent 
“with the spirit of the capitulation, by which their privileges were 
‘to be secured, and their situation certainly not deteriorated from that 
‘ which they enjoyed under the Spanish Government.’ 

‘© To all persons acquainted with colonial affairs, it must be evi- 
dent, that his Lordship is under the influence of misrepresentation, 
or misapprehension as to the state of the coloured people in Trinidad, 
and the privil ges to do which they were entitled, or allowed to enjoy, 
in that island, previous to the conquest of it by the British forces.. It 
is necessary that his Lordship should be informed, that the coloured 
people, who are the promoters of this application for new privileges, 
are not the original people of the island, viz. the South American 
Indians, or coloured people called peons, whose namber amaunts only 
to 1709, or thereabouts ; but that the new candidates for political pri- 
vileges, are, jn fact, no ether persons, than ‘ that class of free people 
of colotir, who have grown up gradually in the other colonies, and 
who hiwethe rely, in some degree, heen reconciled to the middle situation 
which they occupy between the white inhabitants and the s.aves :’ and, 
therefore, although * in the island of Trinidad, the people of colour at 
this time form a very great majority of the free inhabitants in the 
islanda,’* yet, they are nov the more entitled to new political privileges, 
because they have transported themselves to Trinidad; they all came 
from other islands where they did not enjoy such privileges: they 
could not carry with them any claim for privileges which they never 
enjoyed: and, as to the capitulation, nearly one half of the present 
number cannot demand any thing under it, even if any privilege can 
be set up by the coloured capitulants, as peculiar to themselves, and 
above those who have since settled in the island. But, the articles of 
capitulation do not guarantee, to the people of colour, any privilege 
superior to the privileges enjoyed by free-coloured people in some of 
the British West-India islands. The only article in the capitulation, 
concerning them, is article the 12th, viz ‘ the free-coloured people, 
who have been acknowledged as snch by the laws of Spain, shall be 

‘ protected in their liberty persons, and property, like other inhabitants, 
‘ they taking the oath of allegiance, and denveaning themselves as 
: ‘es. good and peaceable subjects ©! bis Britannic Majesty.’ 

‘ By this article, nothing more is recog :zed than the rectprocal 
principles of protection and suljection Here is nothing of political 
privilege peculiar to the coloured people of Trinidad. Where, then, 
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* Tbe Earl of Liverpool's despatch to Governor Hislop, dated 27th 
November, 1810, Appendix E. 
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is it to be found? In the schedule of 1783, the free-coloured people 
and free negroes are allowed, by the 4th article, totake up grants of 
land equal to half the allotments granted to white people. But this 
is rather a limitation than a privilege. The Spanish laws are, beyond 
denial, severely restrictive upon the free-coloured people.” 


Mr. Sanderson proceeds to specify the incapacities under 
which the people of colour laboured, by the Spanish law, and 
to shew how much their situation had been improved in Tri- 
nidad, by the spontaueous kindness of the white inhabitants. 
In that he clearly demonstrates that his lordship had been 
egregiously: imposed upon, as, indeed, appears to be the fate 
of all colonial secretaries. But did not his lordship’s error 
arise from confiding colonial matters to a gentleman wholly 
unconnected with the colonial office, instead of exercising his 


own unbiassed judgment upon them? The gentleman to, 


whom we allude, is a man of exemplary character, and, indeed, 
of unquestionable talents and integrity; but on all colonial 
subjects, which have any reference to the negroes, their 
ancestors, their progeny, or their descendants, he is known to 
be as great a Quixote as ever bestrode a Rosinante. Whenever 
the black, or tawny, fraternity becomes the subject of consi- 
deration ; his judgment seems to be obscured, his faculties 
palsied, and his powers of discrimination destroyed. He sees, 
he talks, he dreams, of nothing but Emancipation. He would 


- sooner keep whites in a state of comparative slavery, than not 


place blacks and mulattoes on a footing of perfect equality 
with them. Surely so prejudiced a mortal as this should not 
be consulted by a statesman on the subject of providing a new. 
government for an important colony! The consequence, we 
fear, (and that not very remote) of a perseverance in this 
strange, undecided, and experimental policy, will be the deser- 
tion of the island by every man of property who can possibly 
remove to some other colony. For who would consent to live 
under a depostic code of laws who could live under a just and 
free code? No man in his senses. Mr. Sanderson analyzes, 
with great ability, every passage in Lord Liverpool’s letter, and 
detects the fallacy of every position which it contains. 


«* The next remarkable passage in the Earl of Liverpool's despatch 
to Governor Hislop, is concerning the change which is required in the 
political constitution of Trinidad, to which his lordship objects, that 
‘ The white population consists of a mixture of people of all nations,’ 
‘and that, ‘ the greater part of them must be wholly ignorant of the 
‘ British constitution, and unaccustomed to any frame of government 
‘ which bears any analogy to it.” 

“* If these objections, to the establishment of the form of govern- 
ment, common tothe colonies belonging to the power which has 
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obtained the permanent cession of Trinidad, were valid, then it would 
follow, in the same course cf reasoning, that, in any colony, where the 
‘ population consists of a mixture of people of ali nations,’ the form 
of government, common to the power possessing such colony, must 
be improper for that colony. 

«* But the island of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, have been 
colonised by ‘ a mixture of people of all nations ;' and yet the Danish 
government found that the system of government, and the laws of 
Denmark, to which those islands belonged, were most proper for 
those colonies under the sovereignty of Denmark. The settlements 
of Surinam, Demerary. Essequebo, and Berbice, have likewise been 
colonised by ‘ a mixture of people of all nations, and yet the govern- 
ment of Holland found it mos! natural, and expedient, to govern itsown 
colonies by its own laws ‘Trinidad, also, from its first settlements, 
consisted of ‘a mixture of people of all nations ;’ but, that mixture 
never sugyested a doubt, to the Spanish government, as to the expe- 
diency of governing its own colony by its own constitution and Jaws. 

« If it were a well-founded objection, to the administration of any 
constitution, and system of laws, that the greater part of the people, 
constituting a colony, were ignorant of such constitution and laws ; 
then the respective constitutions and laws, of the Danish, and the 
Datch colonies, and of the colony of Trinidad, must be deemed, as 
having been always inexpedient for those colonies ; because the greater 
part of the colonists of each of them have been ignorant of the re- 
spective laws of each the greater part of the people of any one of 
those colonies not being comprised of the natives of the parent state.” 


The Author further shews, that, in the case of Trinidad, 
his lordship had drawn his conclusions from false premises. 


** But, in Trinidad, the claims fora British system might, with 
safety, be allowed to stand upon national majority. The free part 
of the community, white and coloured together, must be divided 
into four classes, viz.— British, 4655; Spanish, 2186; French, 
2580; other nations, 239. Of the whole white population there 
are only 227 Spanish men ; and at least one fourth part of that num- 
ber were not capitulants, but have arrived in Trinidad from South 
America, driven from thence by revolutionary outrages within the 
last eighteen months. And of the whole number of coloured people 
of al! nations only 1790 of them are men; of which number zot 
one-half were copitulants. 

** This division is according to the last census,* taken in 1811 ; 
and, therefore, the Earl of Liverpool has been misinformed ‘ in 
the case ef Trinidad; and, no doubt, his Lordship will now see by 
the above division of the people of that island, that there must be a 
very ‘ materiul prejudice,’ both ‘ by education and halit, in favour 
of such a system ;' and, that the prayers of the colony have been, 
hitherto, rejected under a misapprehension of the state of the popu- 
lation, as it regards the present national character of the colony.” 


The next point on which Mr. Sanderson animadverts is 





* Vide Appendix G, 
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the necessity, maintained by Lord Liverpool, for the crewn 
to reserve to itself every power over Trinidad, on account of 
the abolition of the Slave Trade ; with which an internal legis- 
lature, it is supposed, might interfere. But the author com- 
pletely exposes the futility of this supposition, by proving 
the impossibility of such interposition, from the state of sub- 
ordination to the Imperial Parliament to which the law has 
subjected all colonial assemblies ; which are utterly unable to 
pass any law in contradiction of the general law of the realm, 
and who can pass no act without the King’s fiat. 

As the Government of Trinidad now is, the crown exercises 
the power of taxing the colony; upon which the author ob- 
serves, 


«¢ The power to levy taxes is constitutionally vested in the repre- 
sentatives of the people: and, if there were no other motive for 
granting to Trinidad a representative assembly, the necessity for 
a proper system of economy imperiously calls for such a constitu- 
tional branch of the legislature. 

** An impost upon British merchandise, and British plantation 
produce, conveyed in British bottoms to British ports; collected 
without authority of British law ; not authorised by Spanish customs 
and contrary to Spanish law ; has hitherto been the partial means by 
which the colonial expences have been paid ; as far as it would go, 
for that expenditure : but the exaction of this impost has injured the 
colonial trade, and thereby has rendered the revenue itself insufficient. 
This insyfficiency has been long since felt; and the absolute necessity for 
a proper system of colonial taxation, is demonstrated in the minutes 
of the council of the island, on the 2nd of January, 1806, in the 
following terms :— 

«¢« That the total want of colonial funds has, for a considerable 
‘time, been sensibly felt by this board, in as much as it has impeded 
‘the general business of the government. That, at the present 
‘moment, it forces itself upon them in a point of view, altogether 
‘ alarming to the interest of the colony. 

<‘« That, under consideration of the dangers which lately 
‘threatened the colony, the board thought it incumbent on them to 
‘ advise the calling out the militia, by the adoption of martial law ; 
‘ a measure calculated the most speedily and effectually to meet, and, 
‘ at the same time, to suppress them. 

*« « That the compassionate feeling of every individual of this board 
‘ cannot but be highly excited at the reflection, that great numbers of 
‘ the lower class of the community are comprised in a line of life 
‘ to maintain themselves and families by daily and manual labour only. 

“«« ¢ That when this board deem it their duty, at any time, to adopt 
* measures tending tothe general interests, and in this instance, to 
‘the safety itself of the colony, it cannot but work the greatest dis- 
‘ tress among them to reflect on their inability to provide for the 
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‘ pecuniary expences, which must necessari'y follow the adoption of 
those measures, a consideration which must always shackle them 
in their deliberations. 

« « That the cheerfulness with which the several corps of militia 
have submitted to the performance of their duties, (at a season 
more particularly set apart for recreation,) has deeply impressed itself 
upon the board, and serves to give additional force to that claim of 
recompense to which it is conceived they are but fairly entitled, 
when called into service. 

««« That, from the perfectly exhansted state of the colonial treasury, 
and, under the existing laws of the colony, the board finds itself 
‘ in difficulties the most distressing, not having it in their power to 
render this act of justice. 

«© «That if their hands be continued much longer to be tied 
up from imposing regular taxes, for the public exigencies of 
the colony, the present stagnation of credit must inevitably 
grow into an evil, manifestly injurious, and fatally so, to the 
colony. 

«That it be recommended to his excellency, the lieutenant- 
‘governor, .to represent these their sentiments, which, with the 
‘utmost deference and respect, the board beg to submit to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, for the King’s consideration, 
‘ from whose parental care they have humbly to hope ,to be relieved 
from their present inabilities, creating difficulties, which must 
‘ever distract them in the performance of their duty towards his 
* Majesty and his empire. 

* Adjourned, 
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(Signed) ‘ Wittram Ho.mes, 
‘ Deputy-clerk of Council.’ 

Noibing can so clearly establish, as this document does, the im- 
possibility of a timely provision, for the public exigencies of a colony 
by an application to a legislative power, so many thousand miles 
distant from the scene of distress ; whose members, also, cannot 
possibly become sufficiently, informed of the nature and extent of the 
ioca) evils requiring their aid ; whose session may be prorogued at 
the time the application fora new tax arrives ; or, if even sitting, 
matters of greater national consideration may postpone the business 
of the colony ;—and even if not postponed, how late must the law 
arrive, and how imperfect mustit not be, to supply, by the collection of a 
new tax, those exigencies, which threatened, or actual, invasion, or 
negro-iasurrection, may more promptly require to defend or preserve 
the very existence of the colony >” 


Here is a fact stated which clearly demonstrates the evils 
arising from the want of a Colonial Assembly, which can in- 
stantly know, and effectively provide, every want of the island, 
as it arises. For our part, we have long ago considered atten- 
tively every objection which has been raised against a com- 
pliance with the repeated requests of the inhabitants, to be 
put on a footing with the other British Colonies ; and there 
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is not one, nor has there been one started up to this moment , 
which appears to us to carry the smallest weight with it. The 
very nature and spirit of the petitions ought to secure them 
a favourable reception from a British Government. ‘That ap- 
plications from British subjects, to be allowed to enjoy some 
of the benefits of British laws, and of British justice, should 
have been repeatedly rejected, with supercilious disdain, is a 
matter not only of great astonishment, but of serious concern. 
{t involves, too, considerations of great constitutional impor- 
tance, which it is always impolitic to bring into discussion. 
Most justly, and most pertinently, does the author observe, 


*‘ It isnot among the least extraordinary matters, which present 
themselves for consideration, in the examination of the points in the 
Earl of Liverpool’s despatch ; that a determination to reserve, to the 
crown alone, a power of legislation, over any part of the British 
dominions, exclusive of the legislative authority of the imperial 
Parliament, was contained in a printed document laid before the 
House of Commons, without exciting the observation of the mem- 
bers of that branch of the legislature. 

** Such a total disregard to the liberties and privileges of those 
British subjects, who, by their residence in distant colonies, contri- 
bute so largely to British revenue, and support a nursery of sea- 
men for the bulwark of the British nation, ought to redouble the 
colonial exertions, to obtain the power of providing for its own exi- 
gencies, by a colonial representative assembly ; however subjected it 
may be to the Royal veto, or subordinate it may be to the Imperial 
Parliament ; rather than rely on the precarious regards of represen- 
tatives, as cold in colonial affairs as they are distant from the torrid 
zone ; and whose attention can never be awakened to the true state 
of the colonies, until it is too late to save them. 

‘« It may not be impertinent, to the subject of this appeal, toinquire, 
by what precedent, in the British West Indies, it has been determin- 
ed, that Trinidad shall be governed by the royal will alone? Should 
it be observed, that the constitution providesadvisers of the crown, 
who, therefore, will not, in fact, legislate alone, although exclusively 
of parliament ; still the case is not less desperate, but the contrary : 
because, new administrations are more frequent than new reigns ; 
and, as new ministers may have new ideas of the extent of the pre- 
rogative, by which new colonies are proposed to be governed ; 
so the principles of colonial legislation will be as mutable as political 
administrations.” 


These are not mere assertions unsupported by proof; nor 
yet erroneous conclusions deduced from mistaken premises. 
It is a most extraordinary circumstance that British inhabitants 
resident in one portion of the British dominions should, perti- 
naciously, be denied the privileges, immunities, and benefits, 
which all other British subjects, wherever situated, enjoy ! 
Indeed, in 1804, Lord Hobart, then Secretary of State for 
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the colonies, expressed ina pul blic dispatch, his decided con- 
viction of the propriety of giving to the British subjects. of 
Trinidad ‘* a form of Govern) nent, as nearly approaching to that 
which subsists in his Maye siy’s s other colomes as the situuiion of 
the settlement will admit of ;’---and his lordship added, that it 
was extremely desirable that it “ should be established without 
deiay. ” Every thing which has: occurred in the colony,.since 
that per iod, has served to strengthen the conviction of the 

iecessity of such a measure, yet it would appear, by the letter 
roi Lord Liv erpool, that there is less likelihood of its adop- 
tion now than ever. ‘his is the more ext: aordinary, as his 
lordship was a member cf the cabinet, at the tine when Lord 
Hobart (who now, as Earl of Buckinghamshize, presides, 
with so much wisdom and ability, overthe board of controul 
for the affairs of India) wrote the above public dispatch. As 
the reasons contained in Lord Liverpool’s letter have been 
proved fallacious, should the same line of perverse poiicy be 
persisted in, some other motive must be looked for. And we fear, 
it will be found to proceed from the influence which an indi- 
vidual, before adverted to, has acquired over his Lordshi 
mind, on all colonial questions, and on all matters which 
either affect, or are supposed to affect, the blacks and mulattoes, 
who appear to be the adopted children of a certain set of phi- 
lanthropists in this country. This gentleman, during the ad- 
ministration of Lord Sidmouth, 


“© Addressed a public letter to his Lordship; in which that 
author recommended that period of time as a proper ‘ opportunity’ 
for his Britannic Majesty to enter into an alliance with the revolted 
negroes of St. Domingo !—Nor can the colonists perceive, without 
the most serious alarm, the reliance which it had in the opinions of 
that learned author coucerning colonial politics and economy, not- 
withstanding his public declaration, in the same letter, that, ‘ by a 
‘just and rational policy, we might be enabled to look forward to 
‘ the progress, not only of African freedom, but of African sove- 

‘reignity, in the West Indies, with satisfaction rather than dis- 
‘ may. ’* 

‘‘ Who can read, without dismay, the satisfaction which that 
author expresses, at the possibility of African sovereignty, in the 
West Indices? Even if it were possible to bring about, by gradual 
means, the emancipation of the negroes. from slavery, it is, at any 
rate, impossible to establish their sovereignty in the West Indies, 
unless at the expence of extirpating the white inhabitants, 

«* It cannot enter into the mind of any rational man, to conceive 
the possibility of African sovereignty in our colonies, without the 
horrors of a general massacre of the white population. 
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‘© What is the just and rational policy, which this advocate for 
African sovereignty would suggest, to effect so sublime an event ? 
Does he propose to accomplish it, by first demonstrating, in the case 
of Trinidad, that a colony may be, most suitably for such an event, 
governed without a representative assembly ; and then, next, upon 
the success of such an innovation, propose the abolition of ail the 
representative assemblies already established, because they would re- 
sist, and defeat, his ‘ just and rational policy ?’ If such African 
politics could prevail, by any possibility, Trinidad would be, indeed, 
‘© acololony for experiment,’ through whose unresisting sides every 
colony, in the West Indies, would receive its death wound !—The 
only relief, from such apprehensions, is the reflection, that the 
very broad extravagance of such a proposed policy may defeat 
itself.” 


Surely so wild and irrational a scheme as this never before 
entered the head of any man of sense, knowledge, and talents. 
It seems resolved to try every experiment at Trinidad, except 
that of complying with the. ardent wishes of the colonists. 
When the question was last brought before the House of Com- 
mons, by Mr. Marryatt. the respectable agent for Trinidad, the 
opposition to it was the most extraordinary, and the most des- 
titute of reason and argument, of almost any opposition which 
has been witnessed in that assembly. The cruelties which 
have been perpetrated in Trinidad, under the sanction of Spa- 
nish laws, seemed to make no impression whatever upon the 
house. Even the facts of the acquittal of a man, who had 
flogged his slave to death; or that of a “ coloured woman 
having remained imprisoned at Trinidad, more than four years, 
without a fair trial, for the alledged murder of aman, who, 
instead of being murdered by the prisoner, or any other person, 
has been proved to be since living,” (and, this-too, under the 
judicial administration of an English judge !!!) appeared to 

roduce not the smallest effect, even on the delicate nerves 
of the amis des noirs, the chosen champions of the men of 
colour, and the Philanthropists par excellence! No, it could not 
even draw a word from any of them, in favour of a British s¥s- 
tem of jurisprudence, of a trial by jury, by which such scan- 
dalous atrocities would be effectually prevented ! 

It might have been naturally expected, that the friends and 
advocates of the abolition of the Slave Trade, would be satis- 
fied with the complete accomplishment of their professed ob- 
ject. But no, it now appears, that many of them had an ulte- 
rior object in view, and that nothing less than the total eman- 
cipation of the negroes, and their consequent elevation to a 
perfect equality with. the white inhabitants of the colony, will! 
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really satisfy these philanthropic enthusiasts. But let statesmen _ 
beware how they adopt the visionary projects of such wild 
reformers. In theory a plausible defence of their plans may, 
perhaps, be made without the display of any great extent of 
intellectual powers ; but statesmen must subject the schemes of 
theory to the solid test of experience. Besides, in deciding on 
a matter of this importance, there are other essential points 
for their serious consideration. Such a measure, as the eman- 
cipation of the negroes, in any other way, than by the gradual 
operation of the abolition act, would seal the ruin of the colo- 
nies, by driving away every European proprietor. Before the 
colonists could be reconciled to it, a total change in their 
habits, in their principles, and in their thoughts, must be 
produced; and, it is humbly conceived, that with all the 
imputed omnipotence of parliament, none of its acts will be 
deemed adequate to the production of so wonderful an effect. 
There is so much good sense in Mr. Sanderson’s reflections 
on the levelling system, endeavoured to be introduced into 
the colonies by. the philanthropists, that we shall extract them, 
for the satisfaction of our readers. 


“* Because arbitrary government is, of necessity, continued over a 
class of people, who, from want of education in religion and .mora- 
lity, are incapable of using freedom, with any benefit to themselves, 
or safety to the community ; must it be therefore argued, that it is also 
necessary to deny the civil and political liberties of enlightened so- 
ciety to those superior orders of men, whom providence has permit- 
ted tobe elevated, by birth and education, to that rank and authority, 
which has constituted them the immediate lords of those, whom 
the same providence has ordained to remain still in vassalage? Upon 
what principle of political reasoning can it be established, that the 
colonists ought to be disfranchised, because their negroes cannot, 
with safety, be made free? ‘Where did the ideas of civil and poli- 
tical liberty ever become so nobly exalted as in ancient Rome, when 
similar servitude was tolerated there? More than half the inhabi- 
tants of the earth are still in bondage. Though liberty, like the 
ocean, gains ground in some parts of the world; yet, like the ocean, 
too, she recedes from others: and though there is no domestic 
slavery in modern Rome, yet an ancient Roman would have consi- 
dered himself a very slave, under those privations of civil and politi- 
cal liberty, that are now suttered by his posterity. 

‘* As well, therefore, might it be asserted, that none shall be rich, 
because some stil] must be poor, as that the white colonists, in Trinidad, 
may not enjoy civil and political liberties, because they cannot be 
conceded to the negroes. 

‘‘These are nature’s inequalities. Systems of equalization are 
not found in nature, -any more than in politics. All animated nature 
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teaches subordination; christianity enjoins obedience to superiors on 
eaith ; and teaches us, that even in heaven‘ there are many man- 
sions.’ | 

** But how would domestic slaves be benefited in the colonies, by 
depriving their masters of civil and political privileges? To deny 
such privileges to the white people of Trinidad, isto deny them the 
power to exercise their faculties for the benefit of those who are not 
so situated as to exercise any degree of capacity for such privileges.” 


In the debate before alluded to, it was, most ignorantly, and 
most erroneously, contended, that the Spanish laws were pecu- 
liarly favourable to the free-coloured perp and slaves. ‘The 
very reverse of this is the fact; and Mr. Sanderson quotes the 
Spanish laws which sanction the greatest injustice, cruelty, and 
oppression, to that description of persons. Indeed, the two 
facts above stated were, of themselves, sufficient to prove the 
ignorance or misrepresentation of those advocates for Spanish 
laws. The truth is, that the laws passed in the colonial assem- 
blies in the different islands in the West Indies, for the im- 
provewent and metioration of the condition of the slaves, 
prove, beyond all disputation, except within the limits of the 
House of Commons, the decided superiority of such legisla- 
tures over all the Spanish monarchs, for genuine philanthropy, 
and for unsophisticated humanity. Nor is their excellence 
merely comparative, it is positwe also; and demonstrates the 
immense advantages to be derived to all the inhabitants of oui 
colonies from the establishment of such legislative ie 
subordinate as they are to the king and parliament of the 
united empire. We must conclude, therefore, with the expres- 
sion of a fervent wish, that our ministers may be induced, 
by the arguments and facts here presented to their conside- 

ration, speedily to revise their system of colonial policy, in: 
spect of ‘Trinidad,—-to tread back the path which they have 
hitherto pursued ;—and to yield, to the earnest and repeated 
-supplications of the inhabitants, an improved system of law 
and government, more congenial, alike to their feelings and tu 
their interests. 
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It affords us the highest gratification, when we see the vene 
rable prelates of our pure establishment taking the lead on 
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questions of high religious, no less than of great political, 
importance, and thus instructing the members of their church, 
whom it is their province to enlighten, and their duty to guide. 
Never, since his induction, has the highly respectable prelate, 
whose work is before us, for one moment slept upon his post. 
A firm, consistent, and indefatigable, champion of truth, he 
has been vivilant in the detection, and active in the correction, 
of error. And, whatever may be the issue of the perilous con- 
test, in which we are about to be engaged, a protestant pos- 
teriiy will not fail to venerate the memory of a Huntingtord, 
a Fomline, a Barrington, and a Burgess, whose pious exertions 
in that cea, for which Faikland bled in the field, and Latimer 

rished in the flames, must be viewed with the deepest respect 
sal eratitude by every true churchman. 

The circumstance which induced the wor thy prelate to take 
up his pen, at this time, was the appearance of a speech on 
tire popish ctapann, delivered by lord Somers in the last session 
of parliament, which his lordship, who is recorder of Glouces- 
ter, published in that city in September, thus throwing down, 
as it were, the gauntlet to the bishop of the diocese, whose 
sentiments, as “developed in his admirable charge of 1810, 
were in direct opposition to those of the lay-peer. Happily, 
the talents of lord Somers are as little commensurate with 
his zeal, as his knowledge is with his activity. His arguments 
and his axioms are frequently so opposite to each other, or 
lead to conclusions so adverse to those which his lordship de- 
duces from them, as to confute themselves. Ignorance and 
popennty are so often displayed in the course of his speech, 
that, we are persuaded, nothing less than a high degree of per- 
sonal respect for the individual, and a strong sense of the im- 
portance of the subject, could have induced the bishop * to 
break a butterfiy upon the wheel” by a serious and systematic 
answer to so flimsy a production. ‘The Catholic question, as 
it is vid roperly called, and as we shail continue to call it from 

ourtesy, in imitation of the bishop, has now assumed a most 
serious aspect. Fortunately, the eyes of the protestant com- 
munity are at length opened to its importance; petitions 
against the monstrous claims of ihe papists have poured in to 
pariament from ail quarters of the kingdom ; a PROTESTANT 
Union has been formed under-the auspices of a gentleman, 
celebrated alike for his learning, his moderation, and his phi- 
lanthropy 5 and thus we have. reason to hepe, that the spirit of 
the RevoRMATION is once more awake. 
vere are, in the discussion of this question, two leading 
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as they are of essential importance to the formation of a just 
conclusion. They are, first, Will an unqualified compliance 
with the claims of the _papists produce any change in the con- 
stitution of the realm ? and, secondly, Has the parliament a 
right to make‘any change in the constitution ? 

°Mr. Canning directly and expressly, in his speech at Liver- 
pool, at the close of the fifth day’s poll, answered the first of 
these questions in the negative. His words were, * It is my 
delierate and settled, and uninfluenced judgement and conviction, 
that this question may be so setiled as not to hazard, but to con- 
firm and strengthen, the constitution, both in church and 
state.” And, by implication at least, all the supporters of the 
popish claims maintain the same doctrine. Nay, some of 
them go farther, lord Wellesley, for instance; for while Mr. 
Canning qualifies his expression with a may be, they deny even 
the existence of danger to the constitution, from a compliance 
with such claims. Here, then,we are at issue with all these 
parties, for we are fully prepared to maintain, that there must 
be manifest and imminent danger in acceding to the conces- 
sions demanded, and that a most essential change in the con- 
stitution not only may, but inevitably must, take place, if the 
prayer of the popish petitions be granted. 

Unless we have studied the laws of our country in vain, 
sinless we have grossly misunderstood the language and mean- 
ing of every historian who has described the events of the re- 
volution of 1688, and unless all the principles and opinions 
imputed to the leading agents in that memorable event, have 
been strangely and unaccountably misrepresented, the consti- 
tution cf Great Britain and Ireland is purely and exclusively 
Prorestant ; the government being vested in a ProresTantr 
king, bound to chuse none but Proresrant ministers, and 
making laws by and with the advice and consent of the three 
ProresTANT estates of the realm, the Proresranr Lords 
Spiritual, the Prorestanr Lords Temporal, and a Paorrsranr 
House of Commons. ‘The preservation of each of these 
powers in the state in which they at present subsist, and in 
which they have all subsisted, since the revolution, is essential 
to the existence of the constitution itself, in an unaltered state. 
No material change can be effected in any of these essential 

arts of the constitution without effecting a corresponding 
change in the constitution itself. By the admission of popish 
prelates, peers, and commoners, into either House of Parlia- 
ment, to legislate for a protestant community, and to regulate 
tlie concerns of a protestant church, the whole nature and 
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character of those assemblies, as protestant bodies, must, of 
course, experience a sensi ible change—nay, as_ protestant 
bodies ‘exclusively, such as tle constitution has made them, 
they would cease to exist.* ‘The constitution has wisely con- 
fined the ehief command of our fleets and armies, and the 
keeping of the conscience of the suvereign, to protestants 
exclusively. To say, then, that the admission of papists to 
these high and importait trusts would not produce any change 
in the constitution, by which they are at present confined to 
protestants, is, in our estimation, to advance nothing less than 
a palpable absurdity. On the contrary, we concur most fully 
with the declaration of the venerable bishop of Gloucester, 
that they who contend for these innovations contend for no- 
thing less than A RADICAL CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION ;”” 
and that ** the admission of catholics ito the British legislature 
would be iN DEFIANCE OF THE REFORMATION, IN DEFIANCE 
OF THE REVOLUTION, IN DEFIANCE OF EVERY PRINCIPLE, 
CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS, INTERWOVEN AS ESSENTIAL, INCOR- 
PORATED AS VITAL, IN THE CONSTITUTION.” 

Fortified by these reasons, and supported by this authority, 
we shall consider it, then, as proved, that a compliance with 
the popish claims would, of necessity, involve a change in 
the constitution. We come, then, to ‘consider the next ques- 
tion—Has the parliament a right to make any change in the 
constitution ?—This is, indeed, a most important considera- 
tion. We are perfectly aware, ‘that we are treading upon ten- 
der ground, and we know full well, that if any of the liberal 
advocates for the papists should catch us tripping, we have no 
mercy to expect. But conscious as we are of the purity of our 
intentions, and certain that our only wish is to preserve the con- 
stitation inviolate, and to secure to each portion of the legis- 
lature its legitimate powers and privileges, we shall proceed 
in our inquiry. 

The first point to be settled in this inquiry is, whether the 
King, Lords, and Commons, acting in their legislative capacity, 
are subject to any restrictions, or to any controuling principle, 








* Jt is not incurious to observe, that the very men who insist that 
a material change in the constitution of the Roman church would be 
effected by the silly schem¢ of a veto, proposed some time ago, are 
the loudest in denying, that any change would be effected in the pro- 
testant constitution of the empire by the introduction of popish legis- 


Jators into parliament, and of popish ministers into the cabinet. 
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or not? If they be not subject to any restriction or controul, 

whether expres: sed or im plied, it follows, of necessity, that they 
have the right to make any and every change in the existing 
constitution of the country, which to them may seem proper 

or expedient. Nay, in this ¢ case, they may clearly overturn the 
constitution which ‘they were instituted to defend ; for, where 
there is nothing to restrain any body or bodies in the exercise 
of right, their w ill must be law. Itis worth while, however, 
to consult the opinions of different writers upon the laws and 
constitution, on the nature and extent of parilamentary power, 

or right. 

Sir Edward Coke did not scruple to assert, (on the 4th of 
January, 1648,) that the “ power and jurisdiction of parlia- 
ment is so transcendant and abselute, that it cannot be confined, 
either for causes or persons, within any bounds.” And ano- 
ther lawyer, Mr. Justice Blackstone, assigns to it “ sovereign 
and uncontroulable authority” in making, repealing, reviving, 
or expounding laws, “ concerning matters ofall denonrinations, 
ecclesiastical or iemporal,” &c. © This being the place where 
that absolute, despotic power, which must, in all cases, reside 
somewhere, is intrusted by the coustitution of these king- 
doms.” And, to complete the climax, Jt can change and 
create afresh even the constitution of the kingdom and of par- 
haments themselves ;’’* and “ theretore itspower has been called 
by some, the omnipotence of PARLIAMENT.” 

The Swiss historian of our constitution, De Lolme, led 
awey by the unguarded assertions of the British judge, as- 
serted as u nguardedly, “that it isa fundamental princi) ale with 
the English lawyers, that parliament can do any thing but 
make a woman aman, and a man a woman. 

Professor Christian, the learned editor of Blacksione’s 
work, observes, on the imputed cinnipotence of parliament, 
* that it signifies nothing more than the supreme sovereign 
power of the state, or a power of action uncontrouled by any 
superior. In this sense, the king, in the exercise of his pre- 
rovetives, and the House of Lords, in the interpetation of 





* Blackstohe adduces, in support of this bold, unqualified propesi- 
tion, no other authorities than the Act of Union, and the law for ex- 
tending the duration of parliaments from three to seven years. In 
regard to the first, no one principle of the existing constituiion was 


violated; and in the last, no change was made in the constitution of 
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parliaments, bat only inthe term of their political existence. They 
are cases, therefore, which by no means warranted the conclusion 
which the learned professor incavtiously drew irom thera. 
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laws, are also omnipotent; that is, free from the controul of 
any superior provided by the constitution.” 

But even with this mod fication, the use of sucha term, as 
applied to any human power, is wholly indefensible. And 
Blackstone ought to have been ashamed of himself for intro- 
ducing it into an elementary treatise, destined for general 
information. 

Here, then, we have a whole host of lawyers, in favour of 
the uncontrouled and unlimited power of parliament, in the 
most unqualified sense. It now remains to be seen, whether 
any, and what, authorities can be produced in support of a 
different opinion. It was the deliberate judgment of lord 
Holt, that ‘‘ the authority of parliament is from the law, and 
as it is circumscribed by law, so it may be exceeded; and if 
they do exceed those legal bounds and authority, their acts are 
wrongful, and cannot “be justified any more than the acts of 
private men.” Here is the opinion ‘of a very great lawyer, 
that there are legal: bounds imposed on the authority of par- 
liament, and that its power is not absolute and uncontrouled, 
but ‘ circumscribed by law.” , 

Smollet, the historian, maintains, in reference to the power 
of the House of Commons, that “ though they are elected to 
maintain, they have no power to ALTER, the constitution.” 

Locke went much farther—“ there remains,” said he, “ still 
inherent in the people, a supreme power to remove or alter 
the legislative, when they find the legislative act contrary to 
the triist reposed in thems for, when such trust is abused, 
it is thereby forfeited, and devolves to those who gave it.’ 

Coupling this doctrine of Locke with the position quoted 
from Smollet, and admitting the accuracy of both, it would 
be impossible to resist the conclusion, that if the parliament 
were to alter the constitution, the people might remove or alter 
them. But let_it not be supposed, that we admit the validity 
of Locke's doctrine ; no, the absurdity of vesting in the people 

aright which they never did exercise, and never can exercise, 
is too glaring to impose upon any one. It has been quoted 
only for the purpose of proving, that there is nothing novel 
or unconstitutional in the idea, that, though parliament may 
have the power to make its own will superior to the law, and 
so virtually to destroy the constitution, it can have no possible 
right so to do. 

Junius thus states the question— 


“‘ The power of King, Lords, and Commons, is not an arbitrary 
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power. They are thé trustees, not the owners, of the estate. The 
fee-simple is in us. They cannot alienate, they cannot waste. 
When we say the legislature is supreme, we mean that it is the highest 
power known to the constitution ; that it is the highest in comparison 
with the other subordinate powers established by the laws. In this 
sense, the word supreme is relative, not absolute. The power of the 
legislature is limited, not only by the general rules of natural justice, 
and the welfare of the community, (ut by the forms and principles 
of our particular constitution. If this doctrine be not true, we must 
admit, that king, lords, and commons, have no rule to direct their 
resolutions, but their own will and pleasure. They might unite the 
legislative and executive power in the saine hands, and dissolve the 
constitution by an act of Pagliament.” 


Ina note on this passage, the writer seeks to strengthen 
his argument by what he evidently considers a case in point. 


‘¢ This positive denial of an arbitrary power being vested in the 
Jegislature, is not in fact a new doctrine. When the earl of Lindsay, 
in the year 1675, brought a bill into the House of Lords, to prevent 
the dangers which might arise from persons disaffected to government, 
by which an oath and penalty was (were) to be imposed upon the 
members of both Houses, it was affirmed, in a protest signed by 
twenty-three lay peers, ‘that the privilege of sitting and voting in 
parliament was an honour they had by birth, and a right so inherent 
in them, and inseparable from them, that nothing could take it away, 
but what by the law of the land must withal take away their lives, 
and corrupt their blood.’ These noble peers, whose names are a 
reproach to their posterity, have, in this instance, solemnly denied the 
power of parliament to alter the constitution. Under a particular 
proposition, they have asserted a general truth, in which every man 
in England is concerned.” 


Come we now to the right reverend author before us, 
“ though last not least.” 


‘© We may, perhaps, hear it said, ‘the power of parliament can 
change any system.’ The answer is obvious. However great may 
be the power of parliament, yet it can only be a power to do what 
is just., For, neither the British pariiament, nor any assembly of 
men upon earth, is MORALLY competent to do what would be unjust.” 


Against three Jawyers, and one foreign historian, who, by 
the bye, ought to be considered as forming but one authority, 
as they have merely played at “ follow the leader,” we have 
brought in array, a lawyer, (himself a host!) a British histo- 
riap, a philosopher, a politician, and a divine, who, in their 
doctrines, cannot be supposed to have been actuated by any 
Esprit de Corps. All of these, to a greater or less extent, 
deny the outrageous position, that the right of the parliament 
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is absolute, uncircumscribed, and unbounded. A position which 
involves, as before observed, the monstrous absurdity of a right 
to subvert the very constitution, which it is their particular 
province, as well as their bounden duty, to preserve. If Black- 
stone be correct, the legislature has the right (for mght and 
power are considered as synonymous, the power for which 
he contends being placed in his chapter on Rights) totally to 
abolish the freedom of the press, to suppress the trial by jury, 
to place the last catholic heir of the Stuart family, who, we 
believe, is the present king of Sardinia, on the throne of these 
realms ; and to declare the Romislr religion the established 
religion of the empire. It is no argument to answer, that it 
is highly improbable that assemblies composed of British 
nobles, prelates, and gentry, whose acts, too, before they can 
acquire the character and effect of law, must receive the 
fiat of the king, himself a protestant, would overturn the con- 
stitution ;—the question is not, whether such a thing be pro- 
bable, but whether there exists in the legislature a right to 
accomplish it. The lawyers, whom we have cited, contend, 
most positively, that they possess‘such right; but all the other 
authorities give them a formal contradiction; and we concur 
with the last, in denying the existence of any such right ; 
because, if itdid exist, the boasted excellence cf our constitution 
would be imaginary, for the constitution itself would rest only 
upon the will of parliament ; and as the constitution has once 
been overturned by a portion of the parliament, Englishmen 
will never consent to let its duration depend on so frail and 
slender a security. Hence, then, to us it appears, first, that 
the constitution would be materially altered by a compliance 
with the claims of the Papists ; secondly, that the parliament 
have no right to alter the constitution ; and thirdly, that, there- 
fore, parliament cannot have the right to comply with the 
claims of the papists. For our part, we can discover nothing 
irrational, nothing illogical, nothing illegal, and nothing uncon- 
stitutional, in this deduction. We have no wish but t to argue 
the question fairly ; and if any one of our readers should differ 
from us in opinion on the subject, we should be obliged to him 
to communicate his sentiments, which shall have immediate 
insertion, and shall experience from us the most deliberate 
examination. The fallacy of Blackstone’s argument seems to 
us to arise out of his fundamental position; which is, that 
there ws a necessityin all governments for an absolule despotic 
power. But this is a petitio principii, instead of asserting, he 
ought to have proved, such necessity. His whole argument 
is overthrown by a simple denial of the fact. And we do most 
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seriously deny the existence of any such necessity. The only 
despotic power which can, for a moment, be recognized, in a 
free country, is the power “of the laws, which should, and must, 
or society cannot be kept together, be paramount over all other 
authorities, whether regal or parliamentary. In fact both king 
and parliament are creatures of the law, to which alone they 
owe their political existence; and by which all their actions 
must be governed. A right anda power should vest some- 
where to carry the law into effect; but God forbid that power 
should be despotic, it is not so in Great Britain; itis regulated 
by law, and acts in subordination to law. Where then is the 
necessity for vesting a despotic power in those who make the 
laws? ‘They may make laws, it is true, without controul from 
any superior authority, because no such authority is recognized 
by the constitution. But in making laws, the legislature are 
bound to act in strict subordination to the fundamental principles 
of the constitution, whose chosen and hereditary guardians they 
are. Blackstone truly asserts, that they can alter the line of 
succession, because the law has expressly conferred such right 
on them; but can they do this at any time ; could they at this 
moment, for instance, without a gross breach oftheir duty, a vio- 
Jation of their allegiance, and even without the commission of 
perjury? He asserts also, that they can alter the established 
religion of the land, evidently implying at their pleasure, be- 
cause this was done in the time of Henry the Villth, a despotic 
tyrant, who trampled ormall law, and made his parlianzent the 
creatures of his will. 

Bounds to the legislative power of a country, though difi- 
cult to define, are as necessary to the existence of freedom, as 
limits to the regal power are. Indeed, the greater the power 
with which any body of men is intrusted, the greater should be 
the care tc prevent the abuse of it, because the greater the 
danger arising to the state from such abuse. We cannot agree 
either with Sir Matthew Hale, or with the president Montes- 
quieu, in the declaration, that, if the parliament were to 
subvert our liberties, and to attempt to introduce popery and 
despotism in the British empire, we should be left ‘ without 
ail manner of remedy,” and should remain quict spectators of 
the destruction of our constitution. No; though the law 
neither has provided, nor could provide, for such an occur- 
rence, the revolution would then supply a_ precedent, not 
indeed exactly in point, but still sufficiently analogous, to 
indicate the best mode of furnishing a remedy for the evil; 
and ifien, indeed, and then only, we should be tempted to 
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exclaim with Junius, “ we have better resources, thanin the 
virtue of ona house of parliament.” 

ft is somewhat extraordinary that Blackstone, a Whig law- 
er, Wh i he reprobates the doctrine of passive obedience, (w ith. 

it any reference, however, to the source whence it sprang) 
ustifies an absolute despotic power in the state. Now despot- 
ism cannot very well exist without its usual concomitant, pas- 
sive obedience. Andif it do exist, it matters but little to the 
subject whether it be vested in one man, or in eight hundred. 
Indeed, the fewer despots there are in a country, abstractedly 
speaking, the better. But ir the limited monarchy, under 
which Britons have the happiness to live, their exists no abso- 
lute despotic power in any part of the consituticn. The 
power granted to the Cominons is a delegated power, and, in 
its very nature and essence, -limited and con ditic al, And the 
power ‘vested in the aggregate of the le gislative body is also, 
of nocessity, subject to such limits as prevei.t it fiom violating 
the first principles of justice, as well as the fundamental laws 
of the empire. 

If Blackstone and others had carefully distinguished be- 
tween the existence of right and the possession of power, 
which, though in his argument, the former seems to confound 
them with each other, are essentially different in their nature 

and operation, he would have spared us the necessity of this 
brief comment upon one part of his own commentaries. For 
no one can be weak enough to deny, with the evidence of facts 
and of his senses before “him, thai the physical power to pass 
any law which they please, however subversive of every form, 
principle, and law, of the existing constitution, is vested ip 
the legislative body. All meant to be contended for here is, 
that they can possess no right to pass any such law; and it 
surely little becomes a lawyer to descant on power, w hich cau 
be exercised only i in violation of right. 

The example of the revolution, and still more the civil and 
religious blessings which have flowed irom it, have led beth 
lawyers, and other writ ers, astray in their notions of the extent 
of parliamentary right. ‘They remember only that an altera- 
tion was made at that period in the direct line of succession, 
though they cous to forget that it was just made by a con- 
vention possessing no lega id character noi authority whatever ; 
and thence they oe fer, that the p: arliament tas a nght to aller, 
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and of course, to change, at their pleasure, the constitution of 


the realm. And they chuse to aha also the circumstances of 
the case on which they build their conclusions. “There was 


nothing which the actors in that extraordinary scene had more 
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at heart, than not to carry their proceedings one degree beyond 
the strict necessity of the case, which, they were sensible, 
jormed the only justification of their conduct. Throughout 
all their arrangements, they studiously kept the existing con- 
stitution in view. And, as if to prevent any undue inference 
from being drawn from their proceedings, they took an early 
opportunity to declare, on the trial of Sacheverell, that to 
maintain that any innovation upon the constitution was introduced 
by the revolution, was a LIBEL on the revolution. This is not 
the place to inquire into the strict accuracy of such a decla- 
ration ; nor whether the agents in that event regulated their 
practice entirely by their professions. But the declaration we 
have cited is sufficient to deprive Blackstone and his followers 
of their favourite authority; and to prove, by that very authority 
itself, that the parliament of that day not only did not assert any 
right, but did not exercise any power, tu alter the constitution ; 
and that its conduct, therefore, can supply no authority for 
either the existence of the right or the possession of the 
power. 

We now return to the good bishop and his letter to lord 
Somers. Lord Somers submits the validity of his arguments to 
this test. Is the admission of papists to the exercise of legis- 
lative power conducive to the welfare of the whole community ? 
If so, then the Catholic claims ought to be conceded dasa 
matter of justice and of right; if not, then they ought not to 
be conceded. This would reduce the question to a very nar- 
row compass; for that to alter the constitution, now purely 
protestant in all its parts, merely to gratify four millidns of 
papists, would prove conducive to the welfare gf twelve mil- 
lions of protestants, is a position which the most ingenious 
reasoner in Europe would find it impossible to prove; while 
the negative of the proposition requires but little knowledge 
and talent to demonstrate, as far as a new experiment is sus- 
ceptible of demonstration, though it has called forth a display 
of profound knowledge and of extensive talents. The bishop 
observes, that his lordship’s preliminary admission requires to 
be thus understood. ‘“ If, however, what is asked of us by 
the Roman Catholics cannot be shewn to be detrimental to the 
whole, to the public at large, then the petitioners have a claim 
of justice upon us.” 
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‘« It is impossible,” adds the bishop, ‘‘ to avoid objecting to the 
condition of your hypothesis, so unreasonable is the demand which 
‘it tacitly implies. What is the demand? Nothing less than that, 
in a case confessedly dubious and difficult, we should demonstrate how 
a measure will end, before the measure itself is adopted ; we should 
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demonstrate the admission of catholics into the legislature will not 
be dangerous, before that admissson has taken place. A demand of 
this nature is equally inconsistent with philosophy and with prudence. 
With philosophy it is inconsistent ; for it calls on us to shew effects 
before the cause exists; to shew the result of an experiment 
before the experiment is made. It is inconsistent with prudence ; 
for, whereas the dictate of common prudence is, ‘if we reasonably 
doubt, whether great injury may not ensue from a particular mode of 
acting, we ought moéf to act in that manner.’ You in substance teach 
us, ‘ although it may be doubtful whether injury may net ensue, yet 
unless it can be shewn beforehand that such injury will certainly ensue, 


we ought to act in the manner concerning the result of which we 
entertain doubts.’ ”’ 


This admonition to the lay-peer is highly proper; but we 
will furnish his lordship with something more than a theoreti- 
cal answer to his position. The experiment which he recom- 
mends to be tried here, has been heretofore made in Ireland, 
and the result affords us a lesson which should never be for- 
gotten. After the revolution, the Irish papists were eligible 
to parliament; and the_ first parliament convened - subse- 
quent to that event consisted of a very great majority of papists ; 
and what was their legislative conduct?) Why, they repealed 
the very act, by which numbers of the Irish protestants held 
their estates. Will any man of common understanding, then, 
whose judgment is not wholly blinded by the spirit of party, 
believe for one moment, that if the Papists were now eligible 
to parliament, they would not exert every effort, and strain 
every nerve, to be returned in as great numbers as possible ; 
and that, when returned, they would not display ihe same spirit 
by which their Irish brethren were actuated at the commence- 
ment of the last century? And would it not be madness in 
the protestants, with this example before them, as well as the 
numerous examples which the History of England supplies, 
to expose themselves to the possibility of incurring such 
dangers, and even greater dangers, again ? 

Lord Somers’ notions of right are strangely loose; admit- 
ting the validity of his first position, for the sake of argument, 
his conclusion would be erroneous; for there are but two 
species of rights ; the one natural, the other conventional, ox 
positive. Now, no one can have a natural right to a participa- 
tion of political power; and certainly the papists have no 
positive right, which can only be conferred by law; it follows, 
therefore, of course, that they have no rightat all to legislate fox 
protestants; and thus the conclusion of lord Somers falls to 
the ground, 
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‘ Between those who would surrender, and those who would 
maintain, the existing constitution, there is this material difference on 
the side of the latter; they can support their opinions by precedents 
for more than a century past ; precedents from which if the legisla- 
ture should swerve to the extent of admitting catholics into the houses 
of parliament, the hearts of many more than four millions * doully 
counted would sicken with grief, at the near prospect of catholic 
ascendancy in Ireland; at the certain, though gradual, advancement 
of catholic influence on the councils of England.” 


We strenuously recommend this passage to the serious con- 
sideration of Mr. Canning, who, while he professed his inten- 
tion of supporting the catholic claims, solemnly deciared, 
“there is no opinion which I hold more strongly thin this, 
that, to be settled happily, this great question must be settled 
peaceably, and with the full concurrence and good wiil of all 
classes of the protestant community.” 

Mr. Canning, too, has always considered this as a mere 
question of political expediency, of course involving no religt- 
ous considerations. Here the bishop is again at issue with 
him ; for he says, 


By what mode of thinking and reasoning, any statesman who is 
prudent, is well acquainted with the history of mankind, is thoroughly 
experienced in the principles which influence human conduct, and is 
reajly attached to the British constitution, can possibly be persuaded 
that the questioa of admitting catholics into parliament stands dis- 
tinct and remote from all consideration of the national church, as by 
law established, it is difficult to conceive.” 


The bishop here enters into a train of sound argument, to 
shew the policy and importance of some national religion i in 
any state. And this necessary inquiry is followed by these 
re remarks : 


* What will be the inquiries of that statesman who is firmly at- 
tached to the existing constitution, and who, in his profession of 
christianity, as tanght by the Charch of England, is serious and sin- 
cere when he deliberates on the expediency of admitting catholics to 
Jegisiate for protestants? It will be natural for him to ask—Has i: 
arisen only from prejudice, vulgar and unfounded in any just 





* «Ts it no benefit to our country to do away a just cause of dis- 
satisfaction from upwards of four millions of your fellow subjects ?” 
P. 16. speech. What his Lordship is pleased to call a just cause, 
happens to be a yery unjust and unreasonalle pretext for dissatisfac- 
tiou.—Rey, 
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cause, that the names of Philip, of Mary, of James the Second, 
should have been so detested by British protestants? Was it merely 
irom caprice, and desire of change, that, after the monarchy had de- 
scended in the old line of succession for six hundred years, the legis- 
lature departed from that line, and vested the royal dignity where it 
would be accepted on the express condition, that whoever wore the 
crown should be a protestant member of the Church of England ? 
Did the jealousy which prompted enlightened and wise legislators to 
annex such a condition, proceed from ideal fears? Were they but tri- 
vial, insignificant, unimportant errors in religion, which Bradford,Cran- 
mer, Ferrar, Hooper, Latimer, Philpot, Ridley, Rogers, Rowland Tay- 
lour, having opposed and renounced, refused to embrace again, even 
though refusal was to be punished by a painful death? Are not the 
groundsonwhich we separated from the Church of Rome, the very same 
now which originally justified separation, so faras they relate to arti- 
cles of faith ? From the decrees passed by the Council of Trent, has the 
Church of Kome rescinded any one canon pointed in its anathemas 
against us protestants ? Does the Church of Rome concede any one 
tenet or usage, with a view to establishing a religious union between 
us:* If truth and fact demand a negative answer to all these questions, 
he will then ask—Consistently with the sense in which he understands 
the doctrines of the gospel; consistently with the sacred duty which, 
morallyspe. Sing, obliges him to act conformably with that sense; can a 
protestant christian encourage a measure calculated for the ascendancy 
of catholicism in a part of the British empire, so nearly situated, and 
so immediately connected with us, as the kingdom of Ireland? Can 
it be equally safe for a protestant church to have for its legislators 
some catholics, aud some protestants, asto have them all protestants ? 
And to the catholics, who will not, for our satisfaction, concede one 
single principle, is it reasonable that we should surrender our constitu- 
tion? He will be told, the catholics disclaim, disavew, and solemnly 
abjure, apy intention to subvert the present church establishment, for 
the purpose of substituting a catholic establishment in its stead ?+ 
This he will bear, and will give them fuli and unqualified credit fox 
the present sincerity of their hearts, and the present purity of their 
designs. It willbe asked, ‘ Why, then, hesitate about making them 
legislators ?' For these reasons :—* It is natural for man to favour his 
own cause, if opportunity be given him. ‘The possession of power to 





* « This plan (i. e. of reunion with’ protestants) never was pro- 


posed to thein by those catholic writers, Bossuet and Du Pin, upon 
any other footing, than that they should admit the authority of the 
catholic church, the pope’s supremacy, the seven sacraments, the sa- 
crifice of the mass, the invocation of saints, &c. In a word, we 
would give our lives to unite in religion with our countrymen, on 
the plan of Bossuet.” See notein p.13 of Bishop Milner'’s ‘ Ine 
structions addressed to the Catholics’ in 1811. 

t ‘‘ See the ‘ Oath and Declaration’ taken and made by catholics, 
ecceording to the Irish act of 33 Geo, III.” 
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effect a measure has often created, what did not before exist, a will 
to effect that measure; eftect it to-day by means not antecédently con- 
geived inthe mind. Success attained in one degree, stimulates a de- 
sire of attaining success in farther degrees. As the approach to a 
great and desirable object is more near, the exertions used for securing 
that object are proportionably more strenuous, and the efforts more 
bold. A beginning once made, in itself apparently unimportant, has 
often terminated in disastrous consequences, which, on no calculations 
of probability, on no grounds of conjecture, could have been ex- 
pected.’ ” : 


Besides this argument to prove the tendency which power 
creates in-the mind of man generally to accomplish a favourite 
object, with instances of which history abounds, the learned 
bishop might have adduced much more powerful arguments, 
particularly and exclusively applicable to papists. In the first 
place, the absolute ascendancy which the priesthood has ac- 
quired over the minds of Papists, affords the stronyest possible 
ground of mistrust; since; operating on the consciences of 
heir flocks, priests possess means more than adequate to 
counterbalance those scruples which will naturally arise, in an 
upright mind, out of antecedent engagements, hs»wever so- 
lemnly contracted. In the second place, the acknowledged 
duty of implicit obedience, in the papists, to the decrees of 
their mfallible church, pronounced in general councils, and 
even to the decretals of their popes, as Dr. Troy, the Irish 
primate, has declared in his pastoral letter of 1793, may ren- 
der it imperative on them, in numerous instances, particularly 
where the interests of their church, and of their religion, are 
implicated, to violate their engagements with protestants, 
whom they consider as heretics. ‘Thirdly, the power which 
has been assumed, in various cases, by the pope, to exempt 
papists from their engagements, even when sanctioned by an 
oath; and the frequent interpositions of their prelates even 
in this country, to prevent them from affording any security or 
satisfaction to the members of the established church, supply 
another strong argument against the transfer of any power 
into their hands, which could be employed against the esta- 
blishment. And lastly, as papists are taught, even at this day, 
to believe that no salvation is to be had out of the pale of the 
church of Rome, and, consequently, that all protestants are 
consigned to eternal damnation, may, very naturally, and very 
conscientiously, think it a duty paramount to every other 
earthly duty, to exert any power which may be placed in their 
hands, for the destruction of a church, whose followers are ali 
placed in a situation of such extreme peril; and for establishing 
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the ascendancy of the only true church (as they believe the 
church of Rome to be) as the best and most eflicacious means 
for that extirpation of heresy, which their infallible councils 
so forcibly and so repeatedly enjoin. Thus, then, it will ap~ 
pear, that, superadded to the general tendency of power to in- 
duce its possessors to employ-it for the attainment of their fa- 
vourite objects, there is a most forcible bias in the minds of 
papists, im particular, growing out of the tenets and usages of 
their religion, to exert power for such purpose. And as it is 
but justice to them to admit, that the ascendancy and aggran- 
dizement of their own church are objects of primary conside- 
ration with them, we have every reason to believe, that they 
would employ their political power to promote its spiritual and 
temporal interests, at the expence, and, as far as practicable, 
by the subversion, of the establishment. 

The following appeal to protestant dissenters cannot, we 
sheuld suppose, fail to produce its intended effect on their 
mind. 


“To what cause, next to the blessing of Divine providence, can 
be ascribed the tranquillity, with which protestant christians of every 
denomination enjoy the free exercise of religious worship, each ac- 
cording to their respective mode? It is owing to the wise constitu- 
tional provision, that none but protestants should legislate for protes- 
tants. To whatever degree such provision is annulled, for the 
avowed purpose of admitting catholics into the legislature, in the 
same proportion will separatists from our church have Jess security 
for their religious freedom. Catholics abhor the religious principles 
even of us in the church of Engiand.: much more do they abhor 
the religious principles of those who are removed from them ata 
wider distance in their tenets and usages. ‘hat it wili be as safe to 
give them opportunities for shewing the effects of such abhorrence, as it 
will be to withhold from them opportunities on the maxims of com- 
mon prudence, cannot be pretended. ‘Therefore, a protestant christian 
statesman, though net in communion with the Church of England, 
should object to the incorporating of catholics into the legislature, 
out of regard for his brethren sectaries. On the same account, too, 
he should endeavour to secure the Church of England against the 
influence of Catholics exerted to the disadvantage of the establish- 
ment.” 


There has been no kingdom in Europe, for a century past, 
in which popery was the established religion of the state, 
where toleration of any kind was extended to protestants. In 
old France, in Italy, in Spain, and in Portugal, the chief seats 
of popery, no protestants, of whatever denomination, were allow- 
ed places of religious worship, or a consecrated spot in which 
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their ashes might repose. Yet, in none of these countries 
were found papists, so ignoranty bigotted to their faith, and 
so superstitiously devoted, or so blindly obedient, to the pope 
and to their priests, as the papists of Ireland are at this mo- 
ment. We speak, of course, of papists in the aggregate, with- 
out meaning to exclude individual exceptions, in particular 
classes of society. This ts the only eountry in which the 
principles of toleration are well understood, or universally 
applied to al) its Christian inhabitants. But Lord Somers, 
forsooth, does not blush to call upon us to imitate the milduess 
and gentleness of Napoleone Buonaparte, on the subject of 
religious toleration! ‘There is just as much religious, as there 
is political, toleration, in the policy of that sanguinary monster. 
He exercises as complete tyranny over the minds, as he does 
over the bodies, of the despicable slaves who are base enough 
to bow their servile necks to his iron yoke. Yet, even among 
those slaves, all despicable as they are, there is not one who 
isa dupe to the pretended toleration of their tyrant. They 
know full well that, whatever he may chuse, from policy, to 
hold out in /anguage, be tyrannizes completely over the con- 
sciences of every individual in his dominion, As to religion, 
nobody is weak enough, it is apprehended, to believe that he 
cares ajot more for one mode of faith than for another. And 
if Lord Somers be really so puerile as to be serious in his 
reference to the gentleness and mildness of this man’s policy, 
he has the advantage of being perfectly singular in his opmion, 
and stands a fair chance to become the laughing-stock of 
Europe, if his speech should circulate widely enough, 
which, for the credit of the British aristocracy, we sincerely 
hope will not be the case.—Did it not occur to his lordship, 
too, that, even if the example he has so kindly offered to us, 
were not inadmissible on every other account, the danger so 
justly to be apprehended in this country, from a compliance 
with the claims of our papists, could never occur in assemblies 
so constituted as those of revolutionary France are, and under 
a military despotism like that of Buonaparte, whose will is law, 
andwhere 10 man dare utter a sentiment adverse tothe opinions 
of the ruler, without the certainty of being instantly com- 
mitted to prison, or consigned to the hands of the executioner. 
There, a military commission would. speedily put a stop to 
protestant harangues, and to intrigues and cabals of all 
kinds. Besides, the essential difference in the nature, and in the 
tenets, and the usages, of the two religions, ceteris paribus, 
would ereate danger to a protestant state, from the admission 
of papists: to political power ; when none might be apprehended, 
ina popish state, from the admission of protestants to such 
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power. Lord Somers, therefore, is as weak in the argument 
he would build on his boasted example, as he is in the example 
itself, 

As, however, his lordship has thought proper to admit the 
authori ity of Buonaparte, in one part of what may be called 
his religious policy, (ifthe epithet can, without profanation, be 
applied to any thing connected with such a being), how hap- 
pened it that he omitted to recommend another part of the same 
policy, (which was immediately applicable to the subject of 
his discussion) to the imitation of his countrymen? But, pos- 
sibly, his lordship’s researches, like those of many other mo- 
dern politicians, may have been confined to those topics which 
corresponded with his own immediate views ; and may have led 
him to look no further than to such matter as might corrobo- 
rate his own preconceived opinions. Else, it. was natural, and 
would have been only candid (and he professes a wonderful 
deal of candour,) to state the conduct of Buonaparte respect- 
ing the pope’s supremacy, and particularly respecting that 
branch of it which leads to the assertion of a right in the 
pope to nominate toall vacant bishopricks—A right constantly 
exercised in Ireland! His lordship would have found, that the 
interposition of the pepe, even in the spiritual concerns of 
France, such as nomination to bishopricks, &c. had beenpublicly 
declared by Buonaparte to be dangerous to the peace, and in- 
compatible with the security even of his dominions ;—and, 
as such, he proscribed it, by the plenitude of his own supreme 
authority. Surely, if the example of this man be of any avail 
in the former instance, where his conduct was illusory and 
productive of not the smallest peril to himself ; it must be in- 
finitely more potential in the latter, in its influence upon 

us.—For though we think that the papal authority could not 
iain any counterbalance to his boundless power in F ance, 
(a fact, however, which he must be Letter able to understaad 
than we can possibly be), yet, certain it is, that, in this 
country, but more especially in lreland, it would be pregaant 
with the most mischievous consequences ! 


«¢ So momentous in itself, and so inseparably connected with our 
holy religion’ —most emphatically, and most truly, observes the 
good bishop—“‘ is the question before us, that it has excited in the 
mind an irresistible desire to place and see it in every point of view, 
and in every shape, under which it can be examined, so far a; it 
may affect the members of the established church, or other pro:cs- 
tants, with regard to religion.” 


We are truly gratified by having all the leading opinions 
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which we have delivered, from time to time, on the catholic 
question, thus confirmed by the highly respectable authority of 
this venerable prelate ; and especially our repeated declaration, 
that the question of necessity involved religious considerations of 
the greatest importance. And we gladly embrace this op- 
portunity of noticing a contrary declaration, which has lately 
appeared in our daily prints. ‘The newspapers of the fourth of 
February contain an account of a speech, asserted, but we 
must suppose, incorrectly, to have been delivered the day 
before, in a certain assembly, by a protestant prelate. We 
say, wcorrectly, because it is scarcely credible that such a cha~ 
racter could have publicly broached, or privately entertained, 
such sentiments as the speech adverted to exhibits. However 
this may be, as the speech, whether correctly or incorrectly, 
has been printed and circulated throughout the kmgdom, we 
have as much right to comment upon it as we have upon any 
other printed tract or essay. With the speeches of members 
of parliament we have nothing to do, sc long as they are con- 
fined within the walls of either house ; but when they are 
printed and circulated, no matter by what means, they be- 
come fair subjects for critical notice. For although members 
of parliament have the privilege of saying whatever they 

please in parliament, they have no right to circulate what they 
say throughout the country. From ‘the moment they, them- 
selves, commit their sentiments to the press, they become 
legally responsible for the consequences, (as the late Lord 
Abingdon knew to his cost); and, of course, amenable to tlie 
tribunal of public opinion. 

With these preliminary remarks, we shall proceed to notic: 
the paragraph, entitled a speech. “* The Bishop of Norwich,” 
(we copy literally) “ took occasion to express lus strong dis- 
approbation of the conduct of the EstaBLisnep CLERGy, In 
thus coming forward and interfering on an occasion ” (alluding 
to a petition against the Catholic claims by the archdeacons of 
his own diocese) “which was, more than of any other, a consi- 
deration of State Poxicy !”” We forbear to quote any more of 
the same printed speech, which is remarkable, more than any 
other, for confidence of assertion, ignorance of the subject a 
and dereliction of but we stop. Respect for the station, 
and not for the individual who fills it, restrains our pen ;— 
besides, it would be cowardice to contend with a mere child 
in reasoning. A consideration of state policy, whether or no a 
measure shall be adopted, by the legislature, which shall ex- 
pose the established religion of the land to imminent danger ! 
Such ignorance and presumption combined were never before, we 
suspect, displayed by a person in a similar situation. But we 
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must take the liberty of inquiring, why this prelate, if he 
disapproved the conduct of his clergy, did not exert his epis- 
copal authority, by convening them within the diocese, and 
calling upon them for the reasons on which their opinions 
were founded. This would have been just, manly, and pro- 
fessional. But to arraign their conduct, ina place where they 
could not defend themselves, was surely not perfectly con- 
sistent with the character of their legitimate spiritual pastor 
and guide. The reason, however, of this palpable omission 
was obvious. It was well known, that the reverend gentlemen 
who signed the petition were “ ready always to give an an- 
swer to every man that asketh them a reason”’ of the faith 
which they profess, as well as of the means which they take 
for the preservation of its purity and of its influence; and 
“ having a good conscience, that, whereas they speak evil of 
them, as of evil-doers, THEY may be ashamed that falsely 
accuse” them.* 





* In the same debate, in which the Bishop of Norwich is said to 
have delivered this speech, the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Holland, 
according to the reports of their speeches in the newspapers, are 
stated to have made assertions, which equally displayed a want of 
due diligence in the examination of a question, on which they so 
dogmatically decided. 

The Duke of Norfolk is stated to have observed, on a petition 
from the archdeacons and clergy of Sarum, ‘‘ that the petitioners 
went to assert, that the catholics were not altered an iota with 
respect to those tenets with which they were formerly charged. The 
noble duke seemed to allude to certain points of the alleged papal 
powers—powers which, he said, were completely disclaimed by aig 
catholics of Ireland.” 

Without knowing to which of the papal powers his grace alluded, 
it is impossible to say how far he was mistaken in his allegation, in 
the Jatter part of the passage quoted. But we are enabled to speak 
authoritatively and decisively, on the first allegation of a change in 
the Irish members of the Roman catholic church; because the 
highest popish authority, ecclesiastical and lay, have ‘already decided 

at question. Dr. Troy, the popish primate of Ireland, has solemnly 
recorded his declaration, ex Cathedrd, that the catholic church is 
unchanged and unchangeable. In his Pastoral Letter, printed at 
Dublin; in 1798, which he recommends, as containing the duty of 
christian citizens, he says——“‘ As THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES OF 
RoMAN CATHOLICS BEING UNCHANGEABLE, THEY ARE APPLI- 
CABLE TO ALL TIMES.’ ‘The lay authority, to which we advert, is 
that of Mr. Charles Plowden, a Roman catholic barrister, and the 
historian of Ireland, who, in his ‘‘ Case stated,” published in Lon- 
don, 1791, indignantly observes, ‘‘ Jf any one says, or pretends to 
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If this were simply a question of mere state policy, it might 
be fairly asked of the Bishop of Norwich, how he came to 
take such a prominent part in the discussion as he has done, 
on more occasions than one? If it were a question, however, 





“© insinuate, that the modern Roman catholics—DirFER IN ONE IOTA 
FROM THEIR ANCESTORS, HE EITHER DECEIVES HIMSELF, OR HE 
WISHES TO DECEIVE OTHERS. Semper eadem 1s MORE EMPHA- 
TICALLY DESCRIPTIVE OF OUR RELIGION THAN OUR JURIS- 
PRUDENCE.” 

Heuce it follows, of necessity, for the Duke of Norfolk himself 
wili not question the yalidity of these authorities, that, whatever 
powers have been heretofore acknowledged by papists to be vested 
in the pope, are, at this moment, equally vesied in him. 

Lord Holland ‘* avowed bis sentiments to the same effect, and said 
the petition appeared-to him to impuce, in direct and positive terms, 
tenets which every catholic in Ireland disclaimed upon his solenin 
oath. He particularly alluded to the supposed infallikility of the 
pope, a dogma which those catholics disclaimed upon oath before their 
God. He thought it necessary that such misrepresentations on the 
subject should be corrected.” 

Concurring most heartily with his Lordship in his opinion, not 
only that such, but that all, misrepresentations on the subject should 
be correctec¢, we proceed to correct his Lordship’s own misrepre- 
sentation, Having been pretty attentive observers of the conduct of 
the Irish papists, we confidently defy his Lordship to produce any 
proof of the assertion here imputed to him, that the catholics of 
Ireland have disclaimed, either on oath, or by a solemn and public 
affirmation, what he calls the supposed infallibility of the pope. Dr. 
Troy, in one of his Pastoral Letters, (we now state the substance of 
bis remark only : from memory) observes, that the papists are divided 
in opinion respecting the personal fallibility of the pope, some be- 
lieving him to be infallible, aud others confining the infallibility to 
the general councils, (which with them is synonymous with the 
church) with the pope at their head. But the inclination of the 
Doctor's own opinion is evident, from the obligation which he de- 
clares (in his Pastoral Letter of 1793) all catholics are under ‘* to 
sulmit to similar decisions and decrees of the pope,” (on points of 
faith and morals) ‘* when expressly, or tacitly, assented to, or not 
« differed from, by the majority of bishops, representing and go- 
ee verning the church dispersed; on these points all catholics are 
‘‘ agreed, as immutable av ticles of faith.” By thus ascribing to the 
pope the same power, under certain circumstances, as he declares to 
exist in the infallible councils, we are led to conclude, that the Doc- 
tor is one of those who believe in the infallibility of the pope. At 
all events, his writings sufficiently demonstrate the inaccuracy of 
Lord: Holland’s assertion, respecting the disclaiming such infallibility, 
upon oath, by the whole body of Irish papists. But we will bring 
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which it became him to discuss, (no matter how he characte- 
rized it) his clergy, who have as much interest as himself in 
the prosperity and welfare of the state, had as much right as 
himself to petition the house against it. ‘Thus, even on his 
own ground, light and untenable as it is, his attack was inde- 
feusible. Does not the bishop remember the scriptural allu- 
sion to certain “* dumb-dogs ;”’ and does he wish to make it 
applicable to the clergy of the establishment, by reducing 
them to silence on subjects of the first importance to their 
church ?—or has he merely the charitable design to convince 
them, that even “ dumb-dogs”’ may be, on particular occa- 
sions, more wise than barking-curs ? 

To speak seriously, on a most serious subject, to this pre- 
late, (to whose amiable disposition, and courteous manners, 
in private life, we do ample justice,) we sincerely wish that he 
would attend less to the concerns of the Irish papists, and 
more to those of his own diocese; where he must have per- 
ceived the rapid growth of schism, and the almost total deser- 
tion of the cathedral church. These are evils, the correction 
of which is of immense consequence, and requires the utmost 
exertion of his mental and physical powers. Let him there 
apply the whole force of his conciliatory oratory, and try whe- 
ther he can lure back any of his stray sheep to his fold. There 
he would be labouring in his vocation; acting usefully and 
respectably ; supporting the episcopal character with dignity 
and propriety ; and—we say it with confidence, but, at the 





more direct and positive authority to prove that his Lordship was, 
unwittingly no doubt, guilty of misrepresentation himself, at the 
very time, and on the very point, at and on which he charged the 
clergy of Salisbury with misrepresentation. 

In the year 1790, the reverend Charles Plowden, a Roman ca- 
tholic priest, and brother to the barrister, published a tract, entitled, 
«© Considerations on the modern Opinion of the Fallibility of the Holy 
See,” in which he insists on ‘‘ THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE Pops,” 
and even asserts that such infallibility ‘(1s As NECESSARY FOR THB 
‘* CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH, AND THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
‘© PAITH, AS THE INFALLIBILITY OF COUNCILS THEMSELVES. * 

We trust, that this information will induce the noble peer to cor- 
rect his own misrepresentations on a subject, on which, among sin- 
cere and conscientious protestants, no difference of opinion, we 
think, could obtain, if it were not for the grossest misrepresentation. 





* See this subject more fully discussed in the Antijacobin Review, 
Vol. 28, Pp. 278, et seq. 
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same time, with becoming deference—doing more good, than 
he could possibly effect by an annual excursion, even on a 
philanthropic errand, to a_ sister kingdom—now, indeed, 
united to our own. 

The next point for cbservation is the statement of Lord 
Somers, that the Irish papists were “ induced to promote the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, not merely on im- 
plied, but on express intimations from high authority, that 
both as the price and reward of their support, and as the natu- 
ral and legitimate consequence of success in -the cause to which 
that support was requesied, their then and present claims should 
be accorded.” However confident the assurance, which his 
lordship tells us he received of this a! lledged fact, (and he 
ought also to have told us from whom he received it) we ven- 
ture, without hesitation, to give it the most unqualified con- 
tradiction. Indeed, he ought to have known, that it had long 
ago received this public contradiction, from the highest autho- 
rity, that of the great projector and finisher of the Union, 
Mr. Pitt; as well as, more recently, from Lord © astlereagh, 
who was the principal agent, employed by Mr. Pitt, in all his 
communications with Irel and, during the whole of that trans- 
action. We must tell his Lordship, thai, before he gave cur- 
rency to his belief of such a loose assurance, from nobody 
knows wh ‘om, it was his duty to make further 1 inquiry into the 
fact, when he might easily have satisfied himself f, that there 
was no ground whatever for such assurance. 

To talk of catholic emancipation as ihe natural and legiti- 
mate consequence of the Union, is to talk nonsense. Mi. ritt, 
indeed, thought, and with reason, that the catholic claims 
would be discussed in an Imperial parliament, in a more dis- 
passionate manner, and with less prejudice, than experience 
warranted the supposition that they could be in an Irish par- 
liament. But he never made any such promise or pledge as 
that alluded to by Lord Somers. He was too wise, and too 
just a man-- he knew his duty too well, to make a pledge so 
perfectly unconstitutional in its nature, and so greatly beyond 
the scope of iinisterial authority. In short, the minister 
who had made such a pledge would have deserved imnpeach- 
ment. But common «ttention to the repeated declarations of 
that minister in parliament might have. convinced Lord 
Somers, independeutly of his positive denial of the fact, that 
he never could have made such a pledge. For his own assent 
to acompliaice with the catholic claims was purely condi- 
tional ; dependent on circumstances over which he could exer- 
cise no possible controul. In the first place, he would have 
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opposed all discussion of the measure during the life of his 
sovereign; and, in the next place, he specifically declared, 
that to the success of the measure the general concurrence of 
the protestant community wi as indispensably requisite ; that, 
without such concurrence, * the discussion of ‘the question 
could only tend to revive those dissensions which he wished to 
extinguish ; to reproduce all that warmth and acrimony of 
discussion which had heretofore prevailed; and to excite those 
hopes, which, if they were to be disappointed, might be pro- 
ductive of the greatest mischief ;” and he farther remarked, 
that even if it could be carried, under such circumstances, 

** so far from producing conciliation and union, tt would tend, on 
the contrary, to disappoint all the prospects of advantage, which, 
under other circumstances, might be derived from it.”* Was 
this, then, the minister, we ask, who could be supposed to 
have given the pledge, that the measure should be carried, and, 
of course, under any circumstances ? Lord Somers can never 
believe it, whatever the spirit of party, which, on this oc¢ca- 
sion, has manifestly directed his pen, may have suggested to 
him. 

But even this exposition does not satisfy us: we will prove 
to him, not only that the catholics were not so bribed to pro- 
mote the union, which, by the bye, it was wholly out of 
their power to prevent,) but that, if any thing like an intima- 
tion of the kind had been given to them, the PpRoTESTANTs of 
Ireland, in whose hands the whole power of adoption or rejec- 
tion was exclusively vested, would never have consented to the 
union. We must remark, too, that all the leading friends 
and advocates of the papists opposed the union ; and that Mr. 
Grattan, himself, was its most violent enemy, and even car- 
ried his hostility to such an extraordinary length, as to devote 
“TO AN ETERNITY OF INFAMY,” Mr. Pitt, the minister who 
projected it. 

Dr. Duigenan, in the debate referred to above, affirmed, 


“ That the great majority of the Irish parliament would never 
have agreed to an incorporating Union with Great Britain, ¢f any 
hint had been given, or any suspicion entertained, that the present 
measure” (Catholic Emancipation} ‘© would te attempted after the 
Union had taken place.” He called on the persons concerned, on the 
part of government, in conducting the business of the Union in the 
Irish House of Commons, to deny this fact, if they could. He 
averred, for himself, that, instead of warmly supporting the mea- 
eure of an Union, in the Irish parliament, he would have opposed 





* See the Collection of Mr. Pitt’s Speeches, vol. iv. p. 438. 
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it to the utmost of his power, had he suspected that such a measure 
as the present would have been introduced into the Imperial parlia- 
ment, in the event of an Union; and he knew many members of 
the Imperial House of Commons who would have decidedly opposed 
it, had they had any suspicion of such a consequence resulting from it ; 

in short, a great majority of the Jrish Commons would have done 50. 
ONE PRINCIPAL’ ARGUMEN! MADE USE OF, BY ALL THE 
AGENTS OF GOVERNMENT, TO THE [IRISH MEMBERS, TO IN- 
DUCE THEM TO AGREE TO THE UNION, WAS, THAT ALL 
HeSTILITY OF THE British CaBINET TO Intsa PRorestanrs, 
AND ALL FURTHER ENCOURAGEMENT AND SUPPORT TO IRISH 
RoMANISTS, WOULD FOR EVER CEASE, ON AN UNION BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO COUNTRIES TAKING PLACE, BECAUSE ALL 
INDUCEMENT TO SUCH A SYSTEM OF POLICY WOULD FOR 
EVER CWASE.” 


The historian, from whose work we have extracted the pre- 
ceding passage, "justly observes upon it—“ As Dr. Duigenan’s 
statement, respecting the conduct of government in promoting 
the uiion, remaiued uncontradicted by any of those to whom 
he appealed, it is to be presumed that it was perfectly correct. 
if so, the promoters of the union, if guiliy of any breach of 
faith, broke their faith with Irish protestants, and certainly 
not with the Lrish Romanists.’’* 

It is needless to say more on the confident assurance given to 
Lord Somers, or on the strength of his lordship’s ground of 
belief in its accuracy! The Bishop of Gloucester treats this 
part of the question properly, though briefly, and he very 
justly reminds his noble opponent, that the legislature, and not 
any minister, stands pledged to the protestants of Ireland, by a 
solemn act of parliament, for the continuance and preservation 
of the united protestant church of England and Ireland,sas 
they now exist for ever. 


“* Mark the expressions,” says the Bishop, ‘‘ shall remain in full 
force for ever;” ‘* the continuance and preservation of the said 
united church shall be deemed and taken to be an essential and fun- 
damental part of the Union.” Can words be more plain, strong, 
direct, absolute? How then, so soon after passing an act thus 
explicit, guarded, circumspect, can the British parliament, consistently 
with public faith, encourage and sanction a measure, the obvious ten- 
dency of which is to impair the force, to shorten the continuance, to 
counteract the preservation, of all that is essentially conducive to the 
tranquillity and permanency of the united church ?” 





* Gifford’s History of the Political Life of the Right Honourable 
William Pitt, 4to. Edition, vol. iii. p. 748. 
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The bishop goes on to state, with great truth, that the 
*‘ justice and right” which Lord Somers founds on a pieuge 
which never existed, support the claim of the protestants, for 
the scrupulous observance of thuse conditions which were 
solemuly ratified by law, and any violation of which would afford 
the Irish protestants jast grounds for accusing the British 
legislature with having practised a gross deception upon them. 

Lord Somers has introduced Lord Sidmouth into his 
speech, as an object of censure, for rejecting the delusive 
security of a veto ; a measure so perfectly ridiculous, when con- 
sidered in the light of a security to the protestant church, as 
to be undeserving the serious consideration of a moment. As 
to Lord Sidmouth, his conduct, on this occasion, was manly, 
consistent, and honourable; and a nobleman of more close 
attention, of more strict impartiality, in the discharge of his 
- official duties ; of more rigid integrity, of sounder principles, 
and of more deep-rooted attachment to the constitution in 
church and state, does not exist in the British dominions. 

The bishop proves, from the engegenients contracted by 
our prelates, at their consecration, and by our priests and 
deacons, at their ordination, which obligethem to oppose all 
erroneous and strange doctrines, consequently, the chief doc- 
trines of the church of Rome, that it is the bounden duty of the 
clergy of the established church to oppose every measure 
which has a tendency to encourage such doctrines, by investing 
with power those by whom they are taught and propagated; 
and, of course, to resist, tothe utmost of their power, catho- 
lic emancipation. 

Equally just are the Bishop’s remarks, on the dangerous 
influence which the catholic members would soon obtain over 
the decisions of the House of Commons. From the mode in 
which the elective franchise is conferred and exercised, at 
present, in Ireland, and with the increased energy and activity 
which the papists would acquire from the possession of politi- 
cal power ; nine-tenths, we venture to say, of the aggregate 
of Irish members would, in the course of two or three parlia- 
ments, be returned. And we know, from experience, what 
influence such a number of members, united in one compact 
body, animated with the same sentiment, influenced by the 
same motive, and intent on the attainment of the same object, 
would acquire in the House of Commons, divided, as it often 
is, and as it ever will be, on many points of great importance, 
by two parties, frequently of almost equal force. In all such 
cases, and, indeed, in most others, the Irish members would 
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make either scale preponderate, into which they might agree 
to throw their weight. 


’ 


** In all great and extensive empires,” say the Bishop, in his usual 
strain of good sense, and of strong political foresight, in reference to 
this part of the subject, “ there must be times of difficulties. Dif- 
ficult times require strong measures. The carrying of proposals for 
strong measures can often be accomplished only by parliamentary 
concessions, ‘These will be the seasons for the catholic body to offer 
its terms to the leading men, who may be either friendly, or adverse, 
tothe measures proposed. Accordingly as concessions are made to 
their demand (for such it will be) in favour of catholicism, so wil! be 
the success, or failure, of proposed measures. ‘Io whatever side 
such a body will throw its weight, that side will preponderate. 
Retrospect on transactions in the thirty years past will warrant con- 
ception of the events, in which the admission of Catholics into the 
legislature will terminate within the compass of thirty years future. 
And as those events will be detrimental, if not to the whole British 
empire, yet certainly to the protestant subjects in Ireland, a very 
material and estimable part of the Britishempire ; the hope of averting 
from them baiiishment, if they must leave their native country ; or 
degradation and deterioration, if they must remain in it; will justify 
precaution taken in a way the most mild, yet the most firm, possible ; 
taken where it can, and while it can, be adopted ; that is, by voting 
in parliament against your measure, whenever it is again proposed.” 


What argument can be more strange, and better calculated to 
defeat its own object, than one used by Lord Somers, to make 
us believe, that there could be little danger in rendering the 
papists eligible to office, while there is a protestant king on the 
throne, on whom alone their appointment to office would 
depend? If it be not a gross deception practised upon the 
catholics, we knownot what can be, to tell them, that we mean 
no more than to render them capable of being appointed, and 
certainly not to have them appointed, to offices of trust and 
power in the state. We suspect, that the Irish papists will 
reject such an advocate with as much disdain as their com- 
mittee at Dublin displayed on their rejection of another of 
their noble advocates, Lord Grenville. Indeed, Lord Somers 
has kindly defeated the sole object of his whole speech, by 
telling his clients, that the greater part of the benefits which 
he proposes to confer on them are merely illusory. 

Lord Somers declaims very loudly against the system of 
disqualifications, and contends, that they afford just ground of 
dissatisfaction. If so, a very large proportion of the king’s 
subjects, indeed, ought to be dissatisfied; for disqualification 
pervades the whole system of our government and laws; that 
is,as far as the Irish papists are disqualified; by requiring eertain 
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specific conditions of all who aspire to do certain acts, or to 
hold certain situations. The man who has not a freehold of forty 
shillings a year, and there are hundreds of thousands of most 
respectable men, in these kingdoms, who have not such a free- 
hold, is disque alified from voting for a member of parlia- 
ment. A man, who has not 300). per annum, is disqualified 
for a seat in parliament. Hundreds of persons, as independent 
in their ntinds, and as respectable members of society, as 
Lord Somers himself, from holding certain situations under the 
crown, are disqualified for either voting fora member, or be- 
coming a member, although’ they may possess the requisite 
freehold qualification. And is not the man, who does not pos- 
sess one hundred a year in landed property, disqualified for 
shooting a partridge, though it may be fed on the land which he 
holds upon lease? In short, w hichever way we look, disquali- 
fications stare us in the face; if these be evils, which we deny, 
they are evils, to acertain degree, (not as tothe game laws 
indeed) inherent in a state of civil society. If it were true, as 
Lord Somers contends, that “it is in the nature of man to be dis+ 
satisfied and mortified with a disqualification,” (for though he 
puts this interrogatively, he means to assert it positively) we 
certainly must be accounted one of the most  wnnatural people 
in Europ e; which we have never yet heard, and which it will 
require much greater powers of persuasion than his lordship 
enjoys, to make us believe. ‘Till the present period, it would 
not have been believed, that a British protestant peer, and a 
direct descendant, too, from one of the prnespal agents in the 
—— of 1688, and to whose conduct at that time his 

lordship is solely indebted for the privilege of delivering at 
this time his sentiments in the House of Lords, and for the 
title which he now enjoys, would give implicit credit to the 
assertions of Irish papists (belied, as they are, by woefui 
experience!) and, at the same time, turn a deaf ear to the 
representations of lrish protestants, when .detailing, on the 
strong grounds of personal observation, and of historical facts, 
the mischievous consequences likely to ensue to the country 
from the claims of those papists. 


** It appears to us, that the unqualified repeal of those laws (i. e. laws 
creating disabilities) would not be consistent with that perfect ~ safety 
to the constitution which we feel we havea right to require; but 
would eventually substitute in their place a Roman catholic ascen- 
dancy, which would proceed to a domination, necessarily subversive 
of the protestant settlement of the country, on the preservation and 
strength of which we firmly believe the connection between the two 
countries, and ultimately the security of the empire, to depend.” 
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This is the language, this the admonition, of Irishmen, 
born and resident in the country, and constant and most 
attentive observers of the principles and conduct of their Ro- 
man catholic countryinen. ‘That such authority will be pre- 
ferred to the authority of any English member of parliament, 
of either house, on such a subject, by every man whose feelings 
and opinions are not warped by system, or biassed by party, there 
can be little doubt. Yet, in spite of such authority, and of all the 
facts which our history records, does Lord Somers confidently as- 
sert, “* dil restrictions may safely be removed !!!” Nay, he carries 
his confidence so far, as to insist that his ancestor, the 
Lord Somers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
one of the prominent actors in the revolution, would, if 
he were now alive, adopt the same opinions, and pursue the 
same conduct, in this. question, with himself. That is, that 
the man, who in 1688, assisted in dethroning his lawful sove- 
reign for seeking to dispense with the Test Laws, and to in- 
troduce papists into offices of high trust and power in the 
state, would, in 1813, advise his sovereign to adopt those very 
measures. If he has really succeeded in persuading himself that 
stich would be the case, while we wonder at the facility with 
which a man brings himself to believe what he anxiously wishes 
to be true, we can venture to assure his lerdship, that he will 
persuade nobody else of it. Indeed, this attempt to reconcile 
contradictory principles is one of the lamest in his speech, 
abounding, as it does, with attempts of a similar nature. 

, Though Lord Somers referred us to the example of France, 
in favour, as he believed, though most erroneously, of his own 
position, he cautiously abstained from all reference to the 
example of Sweden, which went to subvert it. For, in Swe- 
den, as the learned Bishop of St. David’s has observed, before 
Bernadotte could he permitted to hold any post, or to exercise 
political power, he was compelled publicly to renounce and 
abjure the Roman catholic religion, and to conform to the 
religion of the state! Such partiality might be pardonable 
in an advocate, but is certainly not very becoming the exalted 
character of an hereditary counsellor of the crown. ° 

We have before remarked, that Lord Somers is not very 
consistent with himself. _ Another striking instance of his in- 
consistency is noticed by the Bishop of Gloucester ; for, after 
laying down, in his usual dogmatical way, the general posi- 
tions, that “laymen should enjoy equal rights,” and _ that 
*‘ disqualifications of laymen, on account of religion, should not 
be admitted ;” he afterwards qualifies them, by proposing to 
remove, “as far as possible, from laymen of every sect of CHRIS-~ 
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TIANITY, every disqualification.” — By his first position, advanc- 
ed, by the bye, as a Jeading principle too, he opened the door 
to jews, mahometans, and atheists, if born in the British 
dominions. And as the claim is founded on naiural nght, any 
restriction on the principle i is inconsistent, «as being repugnant 
to the law of nature. But the bishop has bestow ed more time 
in exposing his lordship’s inconsistency, and weakness of argu- 
ment, than they deserved ; for, to use a homely French adage, 
—Le jeu ne valoit pas Ja chandelle. 

In his ‘‘ Supplemental Observations,’ to his speech, lord 
Somers, who appcars to confine his whole stock of liberality and 
courtesy to the papists, presumes to address all who differ from 
him in opinion, comprising thousands of the wisest and best 
men in the country, in these terms : 


“* Beware, therefore, ye religious aiarmists, lest by your madness 
and folly ye change this so natural, so praise-worthy, a desire, into 
the most furious and rancorous hatred.” 


But his lordship has not even the merit of originality in 
his abuse, except as to its immediate application, for that 
furious bigot, the Popish Bishop Milner, the agent-general 
of the Irish Papists, and, not improbably, the Papal Nuncio, 
in the United Empire, had before observed in his ‘ Inquiry 
into certain vulgar opimons ;”—“ Do not tell me, as many do, 
of the wisdom of the legislature in devising these tests for 
shutting catholics out of both its houses, and for preventing 
them from serving their country in other respects. For it 
is a notorious fact, that these tests were enacted, not in the 
‘wisdom, but in the folly and downright madness of the legislature 
and of the nation! ! 2” 


“‘ If” as the bishop says, ‘ the advocates of protestantism are 
thus assailed even before catholics are admitted into the legislature, 
what words wiil they not hear, if they oppose catholicism, when the 
legislature shall have in it a hundred catholics ?" 


As we are included, by the noble lord, in the number of 
his fools and madmen, we should be fully justified in retorting 
upon his lordship epithets equally objurgatory, and what is 
n:ore, perfectly appropriate. But, satisfied with exposing his 
ignorance and presumption, we shall leave the correction of 
them to other hands, observing, with the good bishop, that 
when a writer has recourse to abuse, it is a sure sign that he 
finds himself deficient in argument; and further remarking, 
that these are the men who ferpetually preach up to us con- 
iilialion, and the duty of avoiding all language that can 
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produce irritation!!! As to the malignant popish monk, Mil- 
ner, who has dared to revile the legislature and the people in 
a mass, he may thank his stars, that the protestant church is 
exempt from the fanaticism of the church of Rome ; for had 
any one, in a catholic country, dared thus to libel the con- 
stituted authorities, and the nation itself, the least punish- 
ment he would have experienced, would have been to be first 
tortured in the dungeons of an inquisition, and next con- 
signed to the flames, at an auto da fe. This man has the 
credulity of Philip—the zeal of Mary—and the despotism of 
Hildebrand.* 

We fully concur with the bishop, in all his commendations of 
the general character of the Irish, as a nation ; and we can only 
express our regret that any portion of them should be rendered 
the dupes of artful and designing agitators and demagogues, who, 
by playing upon their passions, are incessantly labouring to ren- 
der them the tools and instruments of their own selfish and 
ambitious designs. It is equally a subject of regret, too, that 
the same portion should have been so frequently made the in- 
struments of a desperate faction, for the worst of all party pur- 
poses. It is notorious, even to the stupidest of the stupid, that 
, in all these applications to parliament, the great mass of the 
Irish catholics have not the smallest interest. Nor, were the 
whole of the catholic claims granted to-morrow, would they 





ee 





*If Dr. Milner, who has the cacoethes scribendi strong upon him, 
would cease to address his publications exclusively to people of his 
own persuasion, who, he knows very well, have neither the dispo- 
sition nor the courage to contradict him ; and would enter fairly into 
the field of controversy, he has now the best possible opportunity 
for so doing. The dignitaries of our church, and other divines of 
the greatest respectability, have thrown down the gauntlet to ‘him, 
, by impugning many of the leading doctrines and usages of the church 
of Rome; by denying that they, and the usurped supremacy of the 
pope, have any foundation in scripture ; and by publicly taxing it with 
the introduction of superstitious and idolatrous practices unknown to 
the, primitive christians, and repugnant to the spirit and precepts of 
the scriptures ; let him, then, stand -forth manfully, and defend his 
church, not by assertions, but by solid argument and substantial 
proof,—proof derived from the sacred writings, and from the fathers 
of the primitive church. He is dared to the combat ; he has no excuse 
for declining it ; his adversaries are men of higher rank, station, and 
respectability than himself; and his continued silence, therefore, may, 
henceforth, be fairly construct into a consciousness of inability to de- 
fend the doctrines which he teaches. 
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derive the smallest benefit from such concession ; their circum- 
stances would in no respect be meliorated ; their distresses in 
no respect diminished ; their condition in no respect improved. 
All this clamour is merely for the gratification of a few ambi- 
tious individuals, Catholic Emancipation has long been the in- 
citement to rebellion. When two of those demagogues, who 
had fomented, by this outery, the disposition to revolt, and 
actually awoke the sleeping embers of rebellion into an active 
flame, in the year 1798, were examined before the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Irish House of Lords, what account did they, who 
were competent judges of the case. give of the nature, intent, 
and effect, of this boasted panacea of our state-empirics for 


every evil. Let Lord Somers and his colleagues read and 
blush. 


“* Emmetr.— I believe the mass of the people do not care a feaa 
* ther for CatHotic Emancipation ; neither did they care for Par- 
* hamentary Reform, till it was explained to them as leading to other 
* objects which they looked to, principally the abolition of tythes. I 
‘ am very sure, if tythes were abolished, the people, on taking new 

Jeases, would be obliged to pay more in proportion for lands than 

they now pay for tythes.’ 

“ Oxiver Bonp.—‘ Catholic Emancipation was a mere pretence.’ ™ 


And so it was, so it is, and so it ever will be, with the great 
mass of the Irish papists—a pretence, by interested persons, ta 
mislead them, for the accomplishment of some private views of 
their own. 

We shall conclude our account of the Bishop of Gloucester’s 
most able and most seasonable tract, by the contrast which he 
exhibits of the tolerating principles of the established church, 
and of the intolerance of the Church of Rome; which it spe- 
cially behoves those presbyterians who have, very recently, made 
common cause, as it were, with the papists, deeply to con- 
sider. 


‘© We affirm that they (the, papists,) have all the essentials of a 
christian church, We admit the validity of their consecration to epis- 
copacy ; of their ordination for priesthood; of their marriage, as a 
contract sacred before God ; of their baptismal initiation into the 
christian church.” 


But what is the toleration of papists to us ? 


«* Their own Bishop Chaloner, in a popular tract, (© A Roman Ca- 
tholic’s reasons why he cannot conform to the Protestant religion,’) 
which is circulated among the lower classes of people, asks this ques- 
tion : ‘ What security can she (the established church) give her fol- 
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‘ lowers, that she is not actually leading them on in the way of Erer- 
NAL Damnation? Hear Bishop Milner—‘ In this (the code of 
‘ Catholic Institutes) there is no mention of the numerous blasphemies 
“and immoralities with which the works of Luther and Calvin abound ; 
* no notice of the perfidy, treason, and relellion, taught and practised 
‘ by Cranmer, Ripver, Knox,” (bear this, ye complaining presby- 
tertaos !) ‘ and every other patriarch of the reformation in the several! 
‘countries wherever it prevailed.’” 


- More wilful and deliberate falsehoods were, perhaps, never 
promulgated by any man, holding a sacred office, except, pos- 
sibly, by the pious author of the lives of the popish saints! But 
this is the way in which Dr. Milner constantly imposes false- 
hood for truth on his eredulous and ignorant followers; never 
daring to encounter British divines with the lawful weapons of 
controversy. 


” 


«© Of what character,” asks our right reverend author, “‘ must be 
that zeal which would inculcate this doctrine? ‘ The souls of all prp- 
‘ testants, immediately on their departure from their bodies, are 

« plunged into hell, there to suffer eternal torments.’* Of what de- 
scription must be that zeal, which,in the true spirit of those who main- 
_ tained it was a damnable sint to be present at the divine service of pro- 
testants, ordains it should be a question put by the priest to the person 
confessing, put, if not in express words, at least in substantial mean- 
ing, ‘ since your last confession, have you entered an heretical house 
‘ of worship ?’t | Of what description must be that zeal which could 
bid the catholic servants of a protestant minister§ discontinue joining 
with their master in family prayers? Have protestants nothing to 





* «© See p. 209 of a work, entitled, ‘ The nature and extent of the 
‘demands of the Irish Roman catholics,’ by Dr. Duigenan ; who 
affirms, ‘ this uncharitable doctrine is inculcated into them from their 
‘ infancy, as may appear from the catechism, published by Dr. Butler, 


x79 


‘ titular archbishop of Cashell. 

+ © See a work entitled, ‘ The Sincere Christian instructed,’ vol. i'. 
p. 366, where Bishop Hay quotes and commends the observation 
made by the Rhemish translators of the New Testament.” 

t ‘‘ See p. 13 ofa tract entitled, ‘ Hints calculated to aid the Re- 
* man catholics.’ ”’ 

§ “Ibid. note p. 12, ‘ One of the most respectable clergymen in 
Ireland, beneficed in the Diocese of Cashell, and resident in his parish, 
has been always in the habit of reading morning and evening prayers 
in his family. A few years back, his Roman catholic servants of a 
sudden discontinued their attendance at prayers. This worthy man 
enquired into the cause, and the servants excused themselves, by men- 
tioning, ‘it was by the orders of Doctor Bray, titular archbishop of 
Cashell.” This tract was published about two years since. 
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apprehend from the workings of a principle, which holds it sinfal for 
catholics even to assemble in the same room with us, and to unite 
with us in devotional worship to the same Great Creator! the 
Same gracious PROTECTOR of us ALL? If not towards the persons, 
yet certainly towards the religion, of protestants, such indignity and 
such a principle must excite contempt and abhorrence in the mass of 
the people ; and must create strong prejudices in the minds of the 
well-educated. If from any portion of those prejudices carried into 
the legislature, your lordship is confident there can arise nothing un- 
favourable to protestants ; in your speculations on cause and effect, in 
your conceptions of human perfectibility, there must be a degree of 
refinement, mere consonant with French than with English phi- 
lasophy.” 


With our strong recommendation of this tract to the atten- 
tive perusa] of every British subject, who feels the smallest re- 
gard for the established religion, or the smallest anxiety for the 
preservation of the constitution of the realm; and with our 
warmest thanks to the right reverend author forthe service 
which he has rendered to both, by his close investigation of a 
question involving the dearest interests of both, we close our 
remarks, which, extended as they are, will not, we are persuaded, 
at this critical time, be deemed by our readers unnecessarily 
Jengthened. 
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Travels through the South of France, and in the interior of the 
provinces of Provence and Languedoc, inthe years 1807 and 
1898, by a route never before performed, being along the banks 
of the Loire, the Isere, and the Garonne, through the greater 
part of their course. Made by permission of the French Go- 
vernment. By Lieutenant-colonel Pinckney, of the North 
American Native Rangers. 4to. Pp. z82. 11.5s.  Purday 
and Son, London. 


We confess that we were not much prepossessed in fayour of 
an account of a tour, announced to have been made dy the 
permission of the French Government, granted to an American 
traveller. ‘The relative situation of the three countries con- 
sidered, we had conceived that the book had probably been 
made the vehicle of political principles and opinions, or, at 
least, that the permission to travel had, as in the case of some 
other tourists, been repaid by a profusion of adulatory compli- 
ments to “ the personage” who is the source and centre of all 
authority, and whose sovereign will and undisputed pleasure 


extend alike to the greatest and to the minutest objects, to the 
M2 
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conquest of independent states, to the erection of barracks, to 
the routes of foreign travellers, and to the construction of the 
most necessary domestic conveniences. Impressed with this 
idea, we had jong suffered the book to remain unopened on our 
shelves, a and it was not without difficulty that we subdued the 
reluctance excited, as we had the satisfaction to find on peru- 
sal, by very erroneous impressions. 

After toiling, as we had lately toiled, through a thick volume, 
composed by a dull, plodding, scientific, and philosophical tra- 
veller, through regions but half cultivated, and not half 
civilized ; we were most agreeably relieved, by accompanying 
Colonel Pinckuey in his tour through a country in which we 
passed, in our youth, many delightful hours, and which, we are 
happy to observe, notwithstanding all the horrors of that “ exe- 
crable revolution,” as our author most emphatically terms it, 
and all the tormenting reflections which its origin, its progress, 
and its effects, so naturally suggest to the mind, still retains, in 
many parts, strong features of its pristine character, and still 
exhibits Frenchmen in those alluring colours which formerly 
rendered their country so truly pleasing a residence to English- 
men. It has never been cur lot to meet with a more agreeable 
** companion in a post-chaise,”’ or a more rational and enter- 
taining fellow-traveller, than Colonel Pinckney. He clearly 
possesses a cultivated and a well-regulated mind, not only. im- 
pressed with strong feelings of religion and morals, but extend- 
ing his prudence and discretion to circumstances and to objects, 
not usually made subjects for the display of those virtues, by 
the young men of the present age. In short, by the herd of 
thoughtless travellers, and by the more numerous herd of 
fashionable readers, our author would be considered as fasti- 
dious. His discretion, however, to his honour be it remarked, 
has not rendered him reserved, sour, or morose. He is, on the 
contrary, social, lively, ingenious, and entertainiug. His vir- 
tue, in a word, is not the virtue of puritanism, but the , virtue ot 
pure christianity. 

Our author sailed from Baltimore, in America, in April, 
1807, on board an American trader, commanded by the son of 
an English clergyman, bound first for Liverpool, and after- 
wards for Calais. Of the captain he gives a very interesting 
account, which, however, we shall not extract, as we mean to 
limit our quotations and remarks, chiefly, to the main object of 
our author’s excursions, France. In reference te the subject of 
the captain’s trading voyage, the colouel shrewdly remarks : 


*¢ I do not profess to understand the business of merchants ; but L 
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must express my admiration at the ingenuity with which they defy and 
elade the laws of ali countries. I suppose, however, that this is con= 
sidered as perfectly consistent with mercantile honour. Every trader 
has a morality of his own ; and without any intention of depreciating 
the mercantile class, so far-I must be allowed to say, thatthe mere 
chants are not very strict in their morality, Trade may improve the 
wealth ofa nation; but it most certainly does not improve theif 
morals,” 


This is not the remark of a mere soldier; but of a reflecting 
moralist. We are as ignorant of mercantile concerns as the 
author can possibly be, and we fear there is too much truth in 
his general observation. ‘Though we are willing to believe, 
and not without good grounds, that the merchants of his own 
country supplied him with the ground of his reflection ;_ for 
there, unhappily, as he must know, the trading principle, 
wnich he reprobates, has been extended from the ccunting- 
house to the cabinet, from the exchange to the government. 

The lassitude and disgust, which the sameness of a long 
voyage is so well-calculated to produee, were averted, on this 
occasion, from Colonel Pinckney, by conversation with the 
Captain, and by a perusal of his interesting voyages, of which, 
it seems, he had kept a regular journal. On the tediousness 
of a voyage by sea, the author philosophically comments in the 
following strain: 


‘© Nothing is more tedious than a sea-voyage, to those whose minds 
are intent only upon their passage. In travelling by land, the mind is 
recreated by variety, and relieved by the novelty of the successive 
objects which pass before it ; but in a voyage by sea, it is inconceivable 
how wearisome are the sameness and uniformity, which, day after 
day, meet the eye. When I could not otherwise occupy my mind, I 
endeavoured to force myself into a doze, that I might have the chance 
of adream. One of the best rules of philosophy is, that happiness is 
an art—a science—a habit and quality of the mind, which self-ma- 
nagement may, in a great degree, command and procure, Experienge 
has taught me that thisistrue. I had many sea-voyages before this, 
and therefore had repeated proofs of the [justice of the] observation 
of Lord Bacon, that, of all human progresses, nothing is so barren of 
all possibility of remark as a voyage by sea; nothing, therefore, is so 
irksome, to a mind of any vigour or activity. Ifa man, by long habit, 
has obtained the knack of retising into himself,—of putting all his fa- 
culties to perfect rest, and becoming like the mast of the vessel—a sea 
voyage may suit him ; but to those who cannot sleep in an hammock 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, 1 would recommend any thing 
but travel by sea. Cato, as his aphorisms inform ns, never repented 
but of two things; and the one was, that he went a journey by sea, 
when he might have gone it by land,” 
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The captain’s business detaining him some time at Liver- 
ool, our author availed himself of the delay to visit the metro- 
polis, Canterbury, and even Dover, where he was within one 
and twenty miles of his destined port, Calais ; but, being ob- 
liged to enter on board the same ship, we suppose, in which he 
had made his voyage, he was obliged to return to Liverpool, and 
to sail from thence, when he was three weeks on the sca before 
he reached the French coast, | 


** Several observations,’ he says, ‘‘ very forcibly struck me in the 
course of my passage, one of which I must be allowed to mention. [| 
had repeatedly heard, and now knew from experience, the immense 
superiority of the English commerce over that of France, and every 
nation in the world; but -til] I had made this voyage, I never had a 
sufficient conception of the degree of this superiority. I have no he- 
sitation to say, that for one French vessel there were two hundred Eng- 
lish.. The English fleet had literally swept the seas of al] the ships ot 
their enemies ; and a French sbip is so rare, as to be noted ina journal 
across the Atlantic, as a kind of phenomenon. A curious question 
here suggests itself—Will the English government be so enabled to 
avail themselves of this maritime superiority, as to counterweigh 
against the continental predominance of the French emperor? Can 
the Continent be re-conquered at sea? Wil! the French emperor ex- 
change the kingdoms of Europe for West India colonies ; or is he too 
well instructed in the actual worth of these colonies, to purchase them 
at any price? These questions are important, and an answer to them 
might illustrate the fate of Europe, and the probable termination of the 
War.” | 


These questions are not so important as the author imagines, 
nor would the answer to them afford the illustration to which he 
alludes. Be this as it may, it was in France that he should 
have sought for his answers, and not elsewhere, that is to those 
questions which apply to the future conduct of the tyrant who 
rules thatzountry. Nor has he stated the main. question fairly ; 
it is not whether our maritime superiority will re-conquer the 
Continent ; and procure a restoration of the conquered coun- 
tries upon it, which, by the bye, the Russians are iu a fair way 
of doing, without the assistance of our naval force; but, whe- 
ther that superiority will supply us with such a portion of 
strength, resources, and power, as will enable us to counter- 
balance the power which Buonaparte exercises on the Conti- 
nent. We are most decidedly of opinion that it will, though 
the reasons on which our opinion is founded would require 
more room to explain, than we could allot to them here. 

There is much justice and good sense in the following re- 
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marks of the author on the comparative dispositions of the 
French, and of the English and Americans. 


“€ J have frequently heard, and stil] more frequently read, that the 
English nation were characteristically the most goo:-natured people 
in the world, and that the Americans, as descendants from the same 
stock, had not lost this virtue of the parent tree. I give no credit to the 
justice of thisobservation. Experience has convinced me, that neither 
the English nor the Americans deserve it as a national distinction, The 
French are, beyond all manner of doubt, the most good-humoured 
people on the surface of the earth; if we understand, indeed, by the 
term good-humour, those minor courtesies, those considerate kind- 
nesses, those cursory attentions, which, though they cost Jittle to the 
giver, are not the Jess valuable to the receiver ;* which soften the 
asperities of life, and, by their frequent occurrence, and the constant. 
necessity in which we stand of them, have an aggregate, if not an indi- 
vidual, importance, The English, perhaps, as nationally possessing the 
more solid virtues, may be the best friends, and the most generous 
benefactors ; but as friendship, in this more exalted acceptation of it, 
is rare, and beneficence almost miraculous, it is a serious question with 
me, which is the most useful being in society—the light good-hu 
moured Frenchman, or the slow meditating Englishman ?” 

Though we agree with our author, that the French are, asa 
people, much the best natured of the two, and our concurrence 
is founded on a much longer experience of their respective qua- 
lities than he has had an opportunity of acquiring, we differ 
from him essentially, in the strange assertion which we have 
marked in italics. However unknown to the United States 
the christian virtue of beneficenee may be, of which we pretend 
not to judge, thank heaven, it is neither miraculous, nor rare, ip 
the united empire of the British isles. The sligthest knowledge 
of our country, and of the conduct of its inhabitants, would, we 
should have thought, have effectually screened it from. a_re- 
proach so totally destitute of foundation. | Acts of public, and 
of private, beneficence are, indeed, much too common to be a 
subject of particular remark; and, however gratifying to the 
feelings of Englishmen they may, and ought to, be, they never 
should become the subject of ostentatious boast; for benefi- 
cence, forming a branch of the more comprehensive virtue of 
charity, is a duty incumbent on all christians to practise, to the 
extent of their means and abilities. ‘The author’s serious ques- 
tion is no question at all with us; to consider the effects of 








* These are not good humour, as the-auihor improperly calls them, 
but the effects of good humour.—Rey. 
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their different qualities on society in general, in reference only 
to their utility, would be useless, because, probably, it would be 
found, on examination, that their respective qualities are best 
adapted to the respective state of society, in the respective 
countries. If the author had put his question differently, and 
had started a doubt, on the effects of the opposite dispositions 
and qualities of Frenchmen and Englishmen, on the morals and 
virtues of society, we should have required no other informa- 
tion for the solution of such doubt, than that which his own 
pages convey. 

On his arrival at Calais, our traveller was obliged, before he 
could go to his inn, to present his passport to the commissary, 
Mr. Mangouit, and accordingly thither he repaired; but was 
told that the commissary was absent, paying a morning visit, 
and that he must wait his return, which would take place in 
about three hours. 


** The office in which we were to wait for this Mons. Mangouit for 
three hours, was about five feet in length by three in width, yery dirty, 
without a chair, and in every respect resembling a cobler’s stall in one 

_of the obscure streets of London Monsieur commissary s inkstand was 
a coffee-cup without an handle, and his book of entries a quire of 
flirty writing-paper. This did not give us much idea either of the per- 
senal consequence of Mons. Mangouit, or of the grandeur of the 
Republic. (Empire, good colonel, you were not in America at this 
time !] 

**, Monsieur at length made his appearance ; a little, mean-looking 
man, with a yery dirty shirt, a well-powdered head, a smirking, 
bowing, coxcomb. He informed us, with many apologies, unneces- 
sary at least in a public officer, that he was under the necessity of 
doing his duty; that his duty was to examine us according to some 
queries transmitted to him; but that we appeared gentlemen, true 
Americans, and not English spies.” 


This visit and interview were certainly not calculated to con- 
vey any favourable impressions to our traveller, of the grandeur 
of the government, at least, of the great nation, which he was 
about to traverse. But the little commissary, who invited 
himself to dinner with him, improved, on farther acquaintance, 
both in appearance and manner. He stayed supper, and appears 
to have got beastly drunk. At Calais, our author purchased a 
Norman horse for twenty-seven louis (an exorbitant price for a 
beast of that description, for, before the revolution, the writer 
of this article bought a very excellent little Norman horse for 
five louis), on whose back he resolved to make his tour to the 
south, From Calais he proceeded to Boulogne, thence, through 
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Moutreuil, Abbeville, Amiens, and Chantilly, the usual road, 
to Paris. 


‘* The main purpose of my journey being rather to see the man- 
ners of the people, than the brick and mortar of the towns, I had 
formed a resolution to seek the necessary refreshment as seldom as 
possible at inns, and as often as possible in the houses of the humbler 
farmers, and the better kind of peasantry. About fifteen miles from 
Calais, my horse and myself were looking out for something of this 
kind, a d one shorily appeared, about three bundred yards on the left 
side of the road. It was a’cottage in the mi st of a garden, and the 


‘whole surrounded by a hedge, which looked delightfully green and 


refreshing. The garden was all in flower and bloon:. The walls of 
the cottage were robed in the same livery of nature. 1 had seen such 
cottages in Kent and in Devonshire, but in no other part of the world. 
The inhabitants were simple people, small farmers, having about ten or 
fifteen acres of land. Some grass was immediately cut for my horse, 
and the coffee, which I produced from my pocket, was speedily set be- 
fore me, with cakes, wine, some meat and cheese; the French pea- 
santry having no idea of what we call tea. Throwing the windows up, 
so as to enjoy the scenery and freshness of the garden ; sitting upon 
one chair, and resting a Jeg upon the other ; alternat ely pouring out 
my coffee, and reading a pocket edition of Thomson's seasons, I en- 
joyed one of those moments which give a zest to life ; I felt happy, 
and in peace and Jove with all around me.” 


Here is a pretty subject for a picture, and whatever claims 
other more grave and austere travellers may have to the cha- 
racter of philesophic travellers, it is clear to us, that our author, 
without preferring any pretensions of the kind, travelled like a 
true philosupher, wisely resolved to be in good-humour with 
every thing around him, and disposed to find comfort and hap- 
piness wherever he went. This, we should call, the practical 
philosophy of humen life. There is another part of his con- 
duct which strengtheis his title to the distinction which we 
have allotted him. He did not travel for the sake of exploring 
aneient huildings, of visiting places of public amusement, or of 
frequenting the haunts of dissipation and pleasure, the: sole 
objects which attract the attention of much the greater part of 
youthful tourists. Men and manners were the subjects of his 
contemplation, the themes of his beadies,- _« Mores multorum 
homiuum vidit ;’—he viewed them, too, with a t: ‘uly phil s0- 
phic e3 ., deducing r from them moral lessons of practical utility. 
There is is rea! pleasure in accompanying such a traveller, full of 
sense, cheerfulness, and observation, in his excursions. At 
Boulogne, of course, he did not fail to inspect that famous 
flotilla, which was destined to overwhelm, at a stroke, as if by 
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magic, the maritime power of Great Britain. Our countrymen 
shall read his opinion of it, that the fears of the timid may be 
allayed, and the apprehensions of the ignorant be calmed. 


** I walked down to the pier, and my conclusion was, that the 
English ministry were mad when they attempted any thing against 
Boulogne. ‘The harbour appeared to me impregnable. I must con- 
fess, however, that the French appeared to me equally mad, in 
expecting any thing from their flotilla. Three English trigates would 
sink the whole force at Boulogne in the open sea. ‘The French seem 
to know this ; yet, to amuse the populace, and to play upon the fears 
of the English ministry, the farce is kept up, and daily reports are 
madé by the commandant of the state_of the flotilla.” 


We believe this protracted furce is now at an end. We were 
agreeably surprised at learning, from Colonel Pinckney, that 
the people of France are returning to a sense of religion ; and 
that the places of worship—that is, such as have escaped the 
fury of the revolution—are much frequented; and most 
earnestly do we hope, that this will be. productive of the desired 
effect, of improving the morals of the people, which are in a 
most depraved state. 


‘« The principal church at Boulogne is a good and respectable 
structure, and I learned with much satisfaction and some surprise, that 
on the Sabbath at least, it wascrowded. The people of Boulogne 
execrate the revolution, and avert from all mention and memory of it, 
and not without reason, as their environs have been, in some degree, 
spoiled by its excesses. Several miles on the road from Boulogne, 
those sad monuments of the popular phrensy, ruined chateaux, and 
churches converted into stables or granaries, force the memory back 
upon those melancholy times, when the property and religion of a 
nation became the butt of bandeds (banditti) and atheists. May the 
world itself perish, before such an era shall return or become ge- 
neral,”’ 


Well may the author experience this virtuous indignation ; 
but, it must have suggested itself to his intelligent mind, at 
the time these reflectiong entered it, though it did not square 
with his purpose to offer its suggestions to the public, that, at 
present, at this period of comparative ease (for freedom is out of 
the question) the property and the religion, as well as the 
persons and lives, of the people, are the butt of one, who was 
himself a member of those banditti, as sanguinary a_ tyrant, 
as ferocious an assassin, and as great an atheist, as the worst 
ef those whose conduct he so properly reprobates. 

The description of the country, after our traveller left 
Roulogne, is delightful ; and the scenery itself, as well as the 
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adventures which he met with in various parts of the empire, 
were such as to make him believe himseV¥, even when per- 
fectly awake, in a second Arcadia. The frst of these adven- 
tures, we shall suffer him to relate for himself; it was such as 
he could meet with only in France. 


** Not being pressed for time, the beauty of a scene at some little 
distance from the road-side tempted me to enter intu a bye-lane, and 
take a nearer view of it. A village church embosomed in a chesnut 
wood, just rose above the trees on the top of a hill; the setting sun 
was on its casements, and the foliage of the wood was burnished by 

the golden reflection. The distant bum of the villa age green was just 

audible ; but not sothe French horn, which echoed in. full melody 
through ‘the groves. Having rode about half a mile through a narrow 
sequestered lane, which strongly reminded me of the half. green, and 
half-trodden bye-roads in W aiwickshire, I came to the bottom of the 
hill, on the brow and summit of which the village and church were 
situated. I now saw whence the sound of the horn proceeded. 

** On the left of the road was an ancient chateau, situated in a.park, 
or very extensive meadow, and ornamented as well by some vene- 
rable trees, as by a circular fence of flowering shrubs, guarded on the 
outside by a paling ona raised mound, The park, or meadow, having 
been newly mown, bad an air at once ornamental and natural. A 
party of ladies were collected onder a patch of trees, situated in the 
middle of the lawn. Istopt at the gate to jook at them, thinking 
myself unperceived ; but in the same moment, the gate was opened to 
me by a gentleman and two Jadies, who were walking round. Au 
explanation was now necessary, and was accordingly given. ‘The 
gentlemav on his part informed me, that the chateau “belonged to 
Mons. Saint Quentin, a member of the French senate, and a judge* 
of the district ; that he had a party of friends with him upon the 
occasion of his lady’s birth-cay, and that they were about to begin 
dancing ; that Mons. St. Quentia would highly congratulate himself 
on my accidental arrival. One of the Jadies, having previously apo- 
logized and left us, had seemin gly explained to Mons. St. Quentin 
the main circumstance belonging to me, for he now appeared, and 
repeated his invitation in his own persen. ‘The ladies added their 
kind importunities. I dismounted, gave my horse to a servant in 
waiting, and joined this happy and elegant party, for such it really 
was. 

‘‘ Thad now, for the first time, an opportunity of forming an 
opinion of French beauty, the phate i of la ies being very nu- 
merous, and all of them most elegantly dressed. Tvavelling, and 
the imitative arts, have given a most surprising uniformity to all 
the fashions of dress and ‘ornament ; and, whatever may be said to 

’ 








* Query—Does not the author mean a juge de paix (justice of the 
peace)?—Rey. 
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the contrary, there is a very slight difference’ between the scenes of 
a French and English polite assembly. If any thing, however, be 
distinguishable, it is more in degree than in substance. The French 
fashions, as I saw them here, differed in no other point from what I had 
seen in London, but in degree. The ladies were certainly more ex- 
posed about thenecks, and their hair was dressed with more fancy, but 
the form was almost in every thing the same. The most elegant 
novelty was a hat, which doubled up like a fan, so that the ladies car- 
tied it in theirhands. There were more coloured than white muslins ; 
a variety which had a pretty effect among the trees and flowers. The 
same observation appliestothe gentlemen. ‘Their dresses were made 
asin England ; but the pattern of the cloth, or some appendage to it, 
was different. One gentleman, habited in a grass-coloured silk coat, 
had very much the appearance of Beau Mordecai in the farce: the 
Jadies, however, seemed to admire him, and in some conversation with 
him, I found him, in despite of his coat, a very well-informed man. 


There were likewise three or four fancy dresses ; a Dian, a wood- | 


nymph, and a sweet girl, playing upon a lute, habited according to a 
picture of Calypso, by David. On the whole, there was certainly more 
fancy, more taste, and more elegance, than in an English party of the 
same description ; though there were not so many handsome women 
as would have been the proportion of such an assembly in England. 

** A table was spread, handsomely and substantially, under a very 
large and lofty marquee. The outside was very prettily painted for the 
occasion—Venus commemorating her birth from the ocean. The 
French manage these things infinitely better than any other nation in 
the world. It was necessary, however, for the justice of the compli- 
ment, that the Venus should be a likeness of Madame St. Quentin, 
who was neither very young, nor very handsome. ‘The painter, how- 
ever, got out of the scrape very well.” 


We suspect, that none but a French painter could have con- 


trived to make a Venus bear a resemblance to an old and ugly 


woman ; but, in the native land of flattery and compliment, 
what wonders cannot be atchieved ? UWlad Colonel Pinckney 
been in France before, the full dress suit of green silk valid 
, not have surprized him ; ; for our part, we never saw a French- 
man, in his native country, appear so ridiculous, as when he 
attempted to dress, or cook, & l’ dngloise. Indeed, there is more 
wisdom in the old adage, “ When you are at Rome, do as the 
people of Rome do,” than travellers in general seem to be aware 
of ; it behoves Englishmen, when they visit a foreign country, 
to accommodate themselves as muchas possible to the manners 
of the natives ; and our readers will readily admit, that English- 
men, in their own country, apeing the dress and manners of 
Frenchmen, are just objects of contempt and ridicule ; and 
why should not Frenchmen apeing the manners and dress of 
Englishmen, in France, be equally ridjculous ? 
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Some of the party accompanied our traveller to Montreuil, 
where he passed the night. The next morning, on his road to 
Abbeville, he overtook a party of conscripts, marching to the 
central depét of the department. 


«« T must cursorily observe,” he says, “‘ that the main circumstance 
which struck me in this detachment, was the extreme youth of the 
major part. J saw not a man amongst them, and some of them had un 
air the most perfectly childish. Buonaparte is said to prefer these 
young recruits. No army in Europe would have admitted them, with 
the exception of the French.” 


What horrible reflections arise in the mind on reading this 
short paragraph. ‘Thus it is, that for the mere gratification of 
the ambition of a wretched upstart foreigner, who has usurped 
the throne of his benefactor, not only the present, but the 
rising, and the coming, generations are sacrificed! There is 
not a nation in Europe, except France, that would submit to 
such a horrible state of bondage. There is no end to the human 
sacrifices which this vile assassin demands ; he delights in no- 
thing but blood; and, if it should please heaven, for the punish- 
ment of a sinful world, to prolong his guilty life for a few more 
years, France will be so depopulated, that her inhabitants will 
consist only of old men and females, and her physical resour- 
ces will be so exhausted, that a century will scarcely suffice to 
restore her to her pristine state of prosperity and wealth. 
Colonel Pinckney gives the following brief account of the pre- 
sent state of Abbeville. 


“* Abbeville, like all the other pfincipal towns through which I 
passed, bore melancholy marks of the revolution. The handsome 
Church which stood in the market-place is in ruins—scarcely a stone 
remains on the top of another. Many of the best houses were shut up, 
and others of the same description, evidently inhabited by people for 
whom they were not built. In many of them, one room only was 
inhabited ; and in others, the second and third floors turned into gra- 
naries. Indeed, along the whole road from Abbeville-to Paris, are 
inuumerable chateaux (country-seats), which are now only the cells of 
teggars, or of the lowest kind of peasantry.” 


Such is “the most stupendous monument which human 
wisdom ever raised to human happiness !” ‘The next town, at 
which our traveller slept, was Amiens, and here some farther 
proof occurs of the happiness conferred by this stupendous 
monument, 


“ Upon returning to the inn, I had a supper as cemfortable as any 
J had ever sat down to, even in England. The landlord, at my par- 
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ticular request, took his seat with me at table. He complained 
bitterly of the oppression of the taxes, and more particularly of ¢heir 
unceriainty, which was so indelerminare, accord: ing to his assertions, 
that the collectors took what they pleased, and employed their offices as 
means of favour, or io gratify their personal piques. One of the col- 
lectors of Amiens, it seems, was likewise an innkeeper, who availed 
himself of the power of his otfice to harass bis rival. There is no 
appeal, as iong as the collectoris faithful to the government, and poys 
in what he receives. The manner in which defaulters are treated, is 
peculiar to the French government. If the sum assessed be not paid 
within the appointed time, a soldier is billetted at the house of the 
defaulter, and another is daily added ull the a:rear be cleared. The 
greater part of the taxes have been (were) insposed during the strong 
days of the revolution ; and as they are sufficiently productive, and the 
present government have not the odium of their first institution, tliey 
are suffered to continue upon their old foundation, that is to say, upon 
an infinite number of saccessive decrees, many of which contradict 
each other. No one, therefore, knows exactly what they are to pay, 
ye any one may be made to pay according to the caprice of the col- 
ector.” 


And yet we are to be told, that the man who suffers these 
most oppressive measures of the worst periods of the revolu- 
tion, to be continued, hus put an end to the revolution! Nay, 
not only does he consent to profit by the crimes of his ancient 
colleagues ; ; but he persists in using the vexatious mode of 
enforci ing the collection of arrears invented by his old master 
Robespie:re ; thus incessantly making his slaves feel every 
possibie evil of a military despotism ! There is no other 
peepie. upon the earth that would patiently submit to be thus 
not only enslaved, but insulted ! 

As it was the time of the fair at Amiens, our traveller 
resolved to s‘ay to witness the humours of a French fair. And, 
as he dined at the ordinary, he had another opportunity of 


witnessing the blessed effects of a military government. 


‘The company was indeed numerous, men, women, girls, and 
children ; officers of the army, exhibitors of wild beasts, actors and 
actresses of the booth theatres. A separate table was set for the 
officers of the army. I had here a specimen of the manners of the 
French revolutionary officers. A party of them, to the number of 
fifteen or twenty, had already placed themselves at table ; when the 
commandant, or at least a superior officer, entered the room, they all 
immediately got up to make room for him, and handed him a chair if 
a manner the most servile and fawning. ‘ I hopeI disturb no one,’ 
said he, at the same time throwing himself into the chair ; but not 
offering to move his hat. He continued during the whole of the 
dinner the same disgusting superiority, and the subordinate officers 
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several times called out silence to the adjoining table, that they might 
better hear the vapid remarks of their commander. The waiters, and 
even the whole table d’éte seemed in great awe of these military — 
gentlemen ;” (any thing but gentlemen surely!) ‘‘ and one fellow 
excused himself for leaving a plate before me, by hastily alleging that 
the commander was looking around him for something. I was still 
more disgusted, by one of the officers rising, and proposing this 
important gentleman’s health to both tables; and my surprise was 
greater by recognizing, inthe tone of this proposal, the barbarous 
twang of an Irishman. Some of the French regiments are half filled 
with these Irish renegades. 1 CANNOT SPEAK OF THEM WITH ANY 
PAYIENCE, AS I CANNOT CONCEIVE ANY VOLUNTARY DEGRADATION 
MORE CONTEMPTIBLE, THAN THAT OF PASSING FROM ANY THING 
BRITISH OK AMERICAN INTO ANY THING FRENCH OR ITALIAN. I 
have a respect for the Irish in the German service, they are still mem- 
bers of a people like themselves. 1 say not this in contempt of the 
French themselves, but of the English or Irish become French.” 


These are manly feelings ; but the apology at the close will 
not answer its intended purpose ; for what can be more con- 
temptuous than to call it a disgrace in others to become any 
thing like Frenchmen. The contempt, however, is perfectly 
just.---As to the manners of these military free-booters, andthe 
consequence they enjoy; they are the necessary effects 
of a military despotism, the chief of which rose from a low 
station, obtained his power by the sword, and holds it by no 
other tenure. 

We were happy to find, however, that at Amiens, as well 
as at other places, there were strong symptoms of a returning 
sense of religion, manifested, if- not in conduct and principle, 
by frequent attendance on public worship---“ Religion,” 
observes our author, though somewhat inaccurately, “ has 
resumed her influence, the cathedral is very well attended ; but 
auricular confession is not usual.” As these are the only symp- 
toins which he indicates of a returning sense of religion, they 
do not justify his remark on the resumption of her wfluence. 
That influence is to be collected from the sentiments, the prin- 
ciples, the manners, and the morals of a people ; and assuredly 
no observations upon any of these, to be found in this interesting 
volume, betraythe smallest indication ofthe existence of religious 
influence. The discontinuance of soessential a part of the doctrine 
and discipline of the Romish churchas auricular confession, one of 
the most potent means, in all ages, with the priests, for acquir- 
ing an ascendency over the minds and consciences of their 
flocks, might inspire a hope, that a reformation in reiigion 
would, at no very remote period, take place in France ; were we 
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not discouraged, by the experience of past everrts, from cherish- 
ing such an expectation, and almost from making it the sub- 
ject of a wish; for, the religion of Rome, with all its supersti- 
tious, and even idolatrous practices, is infinitely preferable to 
that desperate atheism, into which, it is to be feared, the 
volatile people of France might, as heretofore, be again 
plunged, should they begin to entertain doubts of the purity of 
those religious principles which they, at present, profess. 
** The clergy of Amiens however,” pursues Colonel P. “ are 
very poor, having lost all their immense possessions, and hav- 
ing nothing but the national stipend. The cathedral had been 
repaired by public subscription. The poor are sent to the arniies. 
There were no imposts but those paid to the government.” Of 
the farming in this part of France, between Boulogne and 
Paris, including nearly the whole of Picardy, we have the fol- 
lowing dismal account : 


«© In the course of the road, between Amiens and Clermont, I 
had again too frequent opportunity to remark the slovenly manage- 
ment of the French farmers, as compared with those of England, and 
even with those of America. In America, the farmers are not with- 
out avery sufficient excuse. The scarcity of hands, the impossibility 
of procuring labourers at any price, compel an American farmer to 
get-in his harvest as he can, to collect the crop of one field hastily, 
and then. fly to another. In France there is no such excuse, and, 
therefore, there should be no such slovenly waste. Yet, in some of 
the hay fields which I passed, at least one fifth of the crop was laying 
scattered on. the roads and ip the fields, The excuse was, thatthe 
cattle would eat it, and that they might as well have it one way as 
another. It would be folly to say any thing as to such an argument ; 
yet in these very ficlds the labour was so plentiful and minute, that 
the greater part of the crop was carried from the fields on the 
shoulders of the labourers, men, women, and boys, It is difficult to 
reconcile such inconsistencies. 

*«« In such of the fields as I saw carts, the most severe labour seemed 
to be allotted to the share of the women. They were the pitchers, 
and performed this labour with a very-heavy and, as it appeared to 
me, avery awkward fork, Whilst the women were performing this 
task, two or three fellows, raw-boned, and nearly six feet high, were 
either very leisurely raking, or, peshaps. laying at their full length, 
under the new-made stacks. In cther fields I saw more pleasing 
groups. At the sound of a horn, like the English harvest-horn, 
the pitchers, the locders, and every labourer on the spot, left their 
wotk, and collected round some tree or hay-cock, to receive their 
noon refreshment. The indispensable fiddle was never wanting. 
Even the horses loosened from the carts, and suffered'to feed-at liberiy, 
seemed to partake in the general merriment, and locked, with erect 
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ears, at the fiddler and his dancing group. When the hour allotted to 
this relaxation expired, the labourers were again called to their several 
cuties by the summons of the same h rn, which was now sounded 
from the top of the loaded cart, as it had before been sounded under 
the tree or hay-cock. I had forgotien to mention, that the tree or bay- 
cock, the appointed place of refreshment, was distinguished by pen- 
nants of different coloured ribbands attached toa stick asa flag-staff ; 
and which, waving in the wind, under « beautiful midsummer sky, 
had an effect peculiarly pleasing. AsI saw the same spectacle in 
several fields, J believe it to be national.” ! 


Our author’s route lay through Chantilly, the well-known 
yesidence of the Great Condé, “but more remarkable for its 
noble forest, its ancient carp, and its modern stables, than for 
any magnificence of structure, or beauty of situation. This 
venerable mansion, in the gyrations of the revolutionary wheel, 
became the property of a petty provincial builder, who, having 
bought it of that general plunderer, yecleped by the patriots, 
the nation, pulled it down for the sake of the materials. All 
further demolition, however, was prevented, by the accession 
of Buonaparte to the consulate, who, professing a particular 
attachment to every thing noble and ancient, repurchased the 
domain, and it is once more the property of the nation. It his 
ride from Clermont to C! santilly, Colone! P. had an opportunity 
of making further observations on the state of farming in 
France. 


‘ Throughont this morning’s journey, the scenery was very nearly 
similar to what [ bad previously passed, except that it was richer, and 
more varied with habitations. The peasantry, moreover, were occu- 
pied in the same manner in getting in their hay harvest, which, from 
reasons that I cannot comprehen’, seemed more backward as I ap- 
proached to the metropolis, This may, partly, indeed, be owing to 
what will appear to be a very extraordinary cause—the excellence of 
the climate. The French farmer can trust the skies ; he sees a cloud- 
less sky in the night, and has no fear that its serenity will be shortly 
disturbed. He is a total stranger to that vicissitude of sunshiue, rain, 
and tempest, which in a moment confounds ail the labours of the 
Foglish husbandman, The same sun that shines to day wil) shine 
to-morrow. In this happy confidence he stacks his hay in small cocks 
in the field where it grows, aud only carries it away at his leisure. 
His manner of carrying is as slovenly as all. his other management. 
Annette carries an apron full, Jeannette an handkerchief tull, and 
Lubin a barrow full. Some of it is packed in sheets and blankets. 
Some of this hay was very bad imquality, and as crops still worse in, 
quantity. Being too much exposed to the sun, it was little better 
than so much coarse straw. Being merely thrown together, without 
being trodden, when carried into the hay-loft, it loses whatever fra- 
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grancy it may have hitherto retained. I do not think an English 
horse would eat it.” 


What would English hay farmers, in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, say to this mode of getting in their crops? On 
our traveller’s arrival at Paris, he instantly repaired to the house 
of Mr. Younge, the confidential secretary of Mr. Armstrong, 
who was, at that time, the American ambassador at Paris ; and 
that gentlemen had provided an apartment for him in his own 
house. 


“« As my purpose,” he says, “ in visiting France was not to see 
Paris, I resolved to make my stay in this gay capital as short as pos- 
sible. 1 entered it on the ‘Tuesday afternoon, and determined to leave 
itand pursue my journey into the provinces on the following Mon- 
day. I had, therefore, little time to see the singularities of this cele« 
brated metropolis ; but I made the best of that time, and had the 
advantage of Mr. Younge’s knowledge and guidance.” 


‘Very different is the conduct of most young men who visit 
this land of frivolity and sensual pleasure. With them the 
metropolis is every thing. They travel post, night and day, 
till they reach it; they think every moment lost that is passed 
out of it; and can scarcely spare a few hours -for the usual 
excursions to Versailles, St. Cloud, and share remarkable places 
in its neighbourhood. 

Our readers must have seen, by o our extracts, that Colonel 
Pinckney is an cbservant and intelligent traveller, the accuracy 
of whose accounts may be fully relied on, and to whom, there- 
fore, we may look with confidence, for much interesting and 
useful information, on French men and on French manners. 
For this reason, we shall resume our consideration of his fur- 
ther progress, in our next number. 

(To be conciuded in our next.) 











A Sermon, preached at Boston, July 3, 1812, at the Visitation of 
the Right Reverend ike Lord Bishop of Lincoln. By the Rev. 
em Hutton, D. D. Vicar of Sutterton, &c. near Boston. 

8vo. ‘Pp. 34. 1s. Gd. Kelsey, Boston ; R. Baldwin, London. 


Tis is an able and impressive discourse on the necessity of 
church union, on the grievous Sin or Scuism, (as St. Paul 
clearly demonstrates,) and-on the purity of discipline and doc- 
trine observed by the established church of the united kingdom. 
Of the high importance of these interesting subjects no serious 
christian can, for a moment, entertain a doubt,’ And they will 
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be found to be discussed, briefly, but forcibly, in the sermon be- 
fore us, which is composed in a style and manner to command 
attention, and certainly to deserve it. At a time, when the 
baleful effects of schism are daily spreading wider and wider ; 
when men are so deaf to the voice of scripture as to treat sepa- 
ration from the true church of Christ as a matter of no moment 
or concern ; and when the establishment is incessantly exposed 
to the attacks of enthusiasm, on the part of sectaries ; and of 
superstition, on the part of Romanists; and, sorry are we to 
add, to the doubtful defence of weak, unsteady, and misguided, 
friends ; at such a time, we say, a a discourse like the present is 
particularly seasonable, and particularly useful. 

Dr. Hutton, adverting to our articles, exposes the fallacy of 
their assertions who seek to enlist them in the service of par- 
ticular sects. He proves, most satisfactorily, that they are nei- 
ther Calvinistic, nor Lutheran, nor Arminian, (the latter, indeed, 
they could not well be, since they were framed when Arminius 
was in his infancy) but, purely and exclusively, scriptural. 


«€ One great misfortune is,” says this sound and excellent divine, 
** that people get hold of certain opinions (whether of Calvin, Armi- 
nius or others), and then apply them to the articles, to the liturgy, and 
even to the holy scriptures themselves, instead of making these the test 
of their opinions. Hence, when controversy arises, it seldom pro- 
duces convincement, because the only true and proper test of opinion 
is variously interpreted ; and then it serves only to stir up hatred and 
animosity. . Let any man of sober sense and steady judgment, and 
tolerably versed in the holy scriptures, as containing a plan of universal 
redemption for lost mankind, and as a system of doctrines and duties, of 
faith and practice, read over the thirty-nine articles, take them in their 
literal and grammatical sense, and compare them with scripiure, and 
he will not need the assistance of Calvin or Arminius to exp! sn them, 
When I read in the holy scripture, and in the articles, that ‘ Gad 
would have ali men to be saved,’ that ‘ Jesus Christ tasted death for 
every man,’ that, ‘ the offering of Christ once made ‘is that perfect re- 
demption, propitiation, and satisfaction, for all the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual ;’ can I feel myself beholden to that- 
interpreter of scriptare, who tells me, that ‘ redemption is not uni 
versal, but confined to a chosen few ;° that, ‘ all men are not created in 
an equal condition, but eternal life is pre-ordained to some, eternal 
damnation to others ;’ that, ‘ God, by a secret counsel, freely elects 
whom he wills, others being rejected ;’ that, ‘ election itself would not 
stand, unless opposed to reprobation, those, therefore, whom God passes 
over he reprobates ; that, ‘ God so ordains by his counsel and his will, 
that some among men should be born devoted to certain death from 
the womb, to glorify hisname by their destruction?’ Andif all this be de- 
termined by a secret counsel and irreversible decree of God, how shal] 
we acquit of most arrogant presumption the man who pretends to ag 
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acquaintance with these secret counsels and decrees, as .if he alone 
‘ kuew the mind of the Lord, and had been his counsejlor?? Calvin 
himself, indeed, fairly confesses that the decree of reprobation is ‘ a 
horrible decree ;* how then shall we acquit him of impiety in ascribing 
such a deeree to the Almighty, so contrary to the express declarations 
of holy writ, so disparaging to infinite justice, so incompatible with in- 
finite mercy, and at the same time declaring that it ‘illustrates the 
glory of God?’ Surely, the author of such horrille and pernicious opi- 
muons must ever be reprobated as an interpreter of scripture.” 


Impious as these opinions unquestionably are, indeed most 
horribly so, they are not less nonsensical and absurd. To talk 
of glorifying, hy devoting one of his creatures to eternal misery 
before his birth, that BetnG whose express authority we have 
for believing that there is more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, than over ninety and mne who need no repentance, is 
sufficient to brand the man who uses such language, as a mad- 
man, as well as a blasphemer. But, strange is it, that doctrines 
so uncongenial with the mild spirit of christianity, and so re- 
volting to human feelings, should be adopted, in the nineteenth 
century, by such crowds of fanatics. The direct and necessary 
tendency of such doctrines is to make those who embrace them 
either mad or profligate. Weak minds, from natural timidity, 
will not easily be persuaded that they are among the elect ; but, 
awed by the certainty of eternal damnation, thus held out to 
them, they will be easily driven to desperation and madness. 
On the other hand, those bold and presumptuous men who 
flatter themselves that they are part of the elect, haying no in- 
ducement to a good and virtuous life, since, whatever their sins 
may have been, or may be, they musi be saved, will probably 
indulge all their evi] propensities, and gratify all their bad pas- 
sions, without scruple, without shame, and without reserve. 
In short, doctrines better calculated to cherish presumption, 
and to foster pride, on the one hand; or to induce despair, and 
to lead to suicide or insanity on the other, Satan himself could 
scarcely have devised. Dr. Hutton proceeds to quote a variety 
of passages from scripture, which directly contradict these mis-~ 
chievous tenets of calvinism. 

In supporting the form and discipline of our church, om 
author cites the unsuspected authority of a learned presbyterian 
divine in favour of episcopacy, to which his attention was di- 
rected by that inestimable work, the Bishop of Lincoln’s Ele- 
ments of Calvinism. Le Clerc declared 


«© He telieved episcopacy to be of apostolical institution, and con- 
sequently very good and lawful; that it was not lawful to change it, 
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unless abuses could not otherwise be reformed ; that it was justly re- 
tained in Efgland, where the reformation could be effected without 
altering it; that protestants there do very ill to separate from that’ 
institution ; that they would do worse to attempt to destroy it, and: to 
sect up presbytery, fanaticism, and anarchy ; that people ought not to 
be seen every where, without a call, and without learning, pretending 
to inspiration ; and that nothing is more proper to prevent them than 
the episcopal discipline, as by law established in England, especially 
when bishops are persons of penetration, sobriety, and discretion.” 


O, that such an authority as this had all the weight which it 
deserves, as well in Scotland as in this country! The good 
eifects which would flow from the properinfluence of episcopa- 
lian jurisdiction and authority, were they seconded, or even not 
counteracted, by legislative regulations, would effectually secure . 
us from the evils of schism and separation. But, alas! under 
pretence of toleration, in this liberal age, sectarism is encouraged. 
And as schism is asin, and as divine vengeance is often inflicted 
on a sinful nation, heaven only knows what portion of it may 
be reserved for this hitherto highly-favoured country. 

Dr. Hutton’s remarks on unauthorized preachers and tea- 
chers, to whom magistrates are compelled, by the late act, to 
administer the requisite oaths ministerially, without the right 
of asking a single question of those who take them, and who are 
even thus rendered, as it were, the mere clerks to tinkers, tailors, 
and the lowest of the low, who may chuse to think themselves 
inspired ; and made, moreover, what certainly the original 
founders of the magistracy never intended they should be, the 

channels through which the sin of schism is diffused over the 
land ;—a consideration of the highest importance to the whole 
body of the magistracy ; Dr. Hutton’s remarks, we say, on 
these fanatical vagabonds, who are a disgrace to the country, 
and a reproach to its government, are sound, pertinent, and un- 
answerable, His observations, also, on extempore preaching 
are entitled to the same unqualified commendation. For useful 
and important information on these, and on other, topics of 
great interest to christians of ev ery denomination; we must re- 
fer our readers to the discourse itself, which we cannot too 
strongly recommend to general attention. And we are the 
more happy in being able so to recommend it, as Dr. Hutton 
has expressly appropriated any profits which may arise from its 
sale, ** to the fund of the Society at Lincoln, for educating the 
children of the poor in the principles of the established church.” 
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A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Con- 
stantinople, in the Years 1808 and 1809 ; in which is included 
some Account of his Majesty's Mission under Sir Harford 
Jones, Bart. K. C. to the Court of Persia. By James 
Morier, Esq. his Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy to the 
Court of Persia; with twenty-five Engravings, from the 
designs of the Author ; a Plate of Inscriptions ; and_ three 
Maps ; one from Observations of Caz:tain James Sutherland, 
and two drawn by Mr. Morier, and Major Rennel. Ato. Pp. 
438, 31. 1s. 6d. Longman and Co. 1811. 


Tuts expensive volume, calculated only for the libraries of 
the opulent inhabitants of this island, contains a very coirect 
account of a journey through the various countries mentioned 
in the title page ; it will, therefore, be found very useful in 
communicating information to those, who may propose to 
undertake the same excursion, as well as to all who wish. to 
acquire any knowledge of the Persian government, its re- 
sources, its strength, its criminal code, or its system of tax- 
ation ; and it will be further useful to those also, no incon- 
siderable portion of mankind, whose inquiries are limited to 
the positive or relative distances of different places, from the 
capital, or from each other ; to the mode of travelling, and to 
the accommodations on the road. On all these topics, as well 
as on the forms and etiquette of a Persian court, the intriguing 
spirit of Persian ministers, and the hapless tenants of a Per- 
sian harem, Mr. Morier has given information which will be 
differently estimated, according to the knowledge or the taste of 
different readers. 

The embassy to which the author of this volume was at- 
tached, left India in the spring of 1808, and proceeding up 
the Red Sea, landed at Bushire, and reached Teheran, the 
capital of Persia, at the beginning of February, 1809. In his 
way, he visited the celebrated ruins of Persepolis, which have 
been sv often described by former travellers, and passed through 
the ancient metropolis, Ispahan. Sir Harford Jones was very 
graciously received by the Persian monarch, and soon suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding the obstacles thrown in his way by 
the Persian ministers, in counteracting the influence of the 
French envoy, general-Gardaune, and in concluding an advan- 
tageous treaty, equally honourable to the monarch whom he 
represented, and to the prince to whom he was deputed. Mr. 
Morier has given an interesting account of the ceremonial 
observed at the reception of the embassy ; but it is too long 
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for us to,extract. The king, who is about forty-five years of 
age,) is described as a man of pleasing manners, and an 
agreeable countenance, with an aquiline nose, large eyes, 
and very arched eye-brows. His face is obscured by an 
immense beard and mustachios, which are kept very black ; 
and it is only when he talks, and smiles, that his mouth is dis- 
covered. His voice has once been fine, and is still harmo- 
nious ; though new hollow, and obviously that of a manwho has 


Jed a free life.’ 


We cannot conceive, how a hollow voice can be harmonious ; 
the very circumstance of its being hollow seems to us to pre- 
clude the possibility of harmony ; though it may, possibly, be 
impressive. Nor have we penetration enough to discover the 
character of a man’s life from the sound of his voice.—Be 
this as it may; his majesty was wonderfully pleased with the 
voice of the English envoy, when it addressed him in the Per- 
sian language. 4 

This country is so barren of interesting objects, that we 
cannot be surprized that a traveller should be able to find very 
little in his account of it to interest his readers. ‘The defect 
here is not imputable to the author, but to his subject. After 
the treaty was concluded, Mr. Morier left Teheran, (on the 
7th of May), in company with Mirza Asut Hassan, who 
was appointed envoy extraordinary to Great Britain, with the 
intention of returning home by the way of Constantinople. 
At Armaghanéh, a‘place at which they stopped on the rvad, 
they were shewn into a room, the walls of which had various 
inscriptions on them, in European languages ; most of them 
were Russian ; ** but one” —says Mr. Morier—in Latin,, writ- 
ten, I suspect, by a Frenchman’s pencil, and worthy, therefore, 
to be transcribed, as displaying the spirit and temper with 
which they (the French) left the country. 


‘«* Venimus, Vipimus, eT MALEDIXIMUS PERSIDI; 
*“Reciauz, AuL#®a; Macnatisusa; PopuLoe;——— 
** SCRIBEBANT JpiBus ApRiLis, 1809 ***,” 


This is almost as bad as one of the papal maledictions no- 
iced by Sterne, in his eccentric compilation, ycleped Tristram 
Shandy ; that neither the king, the nobles, nor the people, 
proved very agreeable companions to their French visitors, who 
failed completely in the attainment of their object, will be 
readily imagined; but we wonder that their natural levity and 
good humour, to say nothing of their policy, should so far 
have forsaken them, as to allow them to leave a record of their 
disappointment behind them. To be sure the country has no- 
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thing in it very alluring to any foreigner, and, probably, we 
should have been as much dissatisfied as these Frenchmen ‘were, 
had we experienced similar treatment. but when foreigners 
travel into strange countries, either for pleasure, or on business, 
they ought to sabmit patiently to inconveniences which they 
voluntarily impose on themselves, and not abuse a nation 
because it has not the same accommodations for travellers 
which these travellers find at home. 

In fifteen days, from his departure from Tcheran,. Mr. 
Morier reached ‘Tapriz, the residerice of the heir apparent to 
the crown of Persia. This prince is most highly spoken of, 
and several traits are recorded of him most honourable to his 
character. He received Mr. Morizr very graciously. The 
party passed some days at this place. A strict regard to vera- 
city is not tobe reckoned, it seems, as one of the Persian vir- 
tues, as the following brief account of a dinner party, at the 
office of the prime minister, at ‘Tabriz, will shew. 


*© 1 dined with Mrxza Hassan, son of the first minister, Mirza 
Bozurx. ‘There were a number of young and pleasant inen, who 
would have enlivened any company; but they seemed to vie with 
each other in the marvellous. As aspeeimen, a Derveish had told 


‘one, that he was in his room when a shock of an_ earthquake threw 


him on the floor, where he lay for a long time in a trance ; and on re- 
covering, found himself, to his great surprize, extended in the court- 
yard, close under his apartment : a secondshock having projected him 
senseless out of the window. Of slight-of-hand they recounted the 
most wonderful feats; aud to all this, they swear by each other's 


heads, eyes, sons, and fathers. The surest prognostic, indeed, of 


a falsehood is the number of emphatic oaths by which it is preceded. 
The Persians are called, with sufficient propriety, the Frenchmen of 
the East ; they are, indeed, a talkative, complimentary, aud tnsincere 
people, yet in manners agreeable and enlivening.” 


Perhaps this very similarity of manners contributed to in- 
crease the disgust of the French race, as the old adage has it, 
“two of a trade can never agree 5 ’ and we can easily imagine, 


. that the idea of being rivalled in any thing by a Persian, must 


be productive of the greatest mortilication to the vanity of a 
Frenchman. 

In continuing their route, the travellers passed within 
sight of Mcunt Ararat, (of which a mniserable peprescetataen is 
given in a very iil-executed plate,) and kept by the side of the 
Euphrates for a considerable distance. ‘}hey passed the Per- 
siau frontier, and entered the dominions of ‘Turkey, on the 
Sth of June. Here their general accummodations became 
much worse, and indeed, at times, most difficult to procure, 
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though the face of the country improved. The Asiatic domi- 
nions of ‘Turkey, at least those which | lie on the road from 
Constantinople to the borders of Persia, appear to be uncom- 
mouly rich aud fertile : and would, if under a different govern- 
ment, present the greatest attractions to a traveller, 

Qn the 18th of July, Mr. Morier reached Constantinople, 
where he was joined by the Persian .envoy, whom he had left 
on the road. They stopped at Malta on their way to England. 
Here Mr. M. obtained, trom his fellow-traveller, the following 
account of the manner in which the wretched victims of 
Asiatic prejudice, who people the harems, pass their time. 


“<¢ T desired him to tell me the principal occupations of the women 
inthe harem. He complied: ‘ they sew, embroider, and spit ; 
they make their own clothes ; and my wife even used to make nine ; 
besides that, they superintend all the domestic concerns of the house ; 
they keep an account of the daily expences ; distribute provisions to 
the servants; pay their wages; settle all disputes between them ; 
manage the coucerns of the stable; see that the horses have 
their corn ; and, in short, have the care of all the disbursements of 
the house, The King’s mother had more business than can be 
described. She had the controul of all her son's harems, which 
might consist altogether of more than a thousand women; and you 
may wellconceive the trouble which they could give.” When i 
suggested the dithculiy of a woman transacting so many occupations 
without seeing any other men than her husband, and asked how she 
could settle any business but that of the-~arem itself? and how she 
could succeed evén in that without seeing the men servants? He 
replied, that, ‘in the households of Persia there is always an officer, 
called a nazir, with whom the wife daily arranges all that relates to 


‘the male part of the establishment, to whom she pays the wages of 


the others ; and who is accountable to her.’ As a necessary prepara- 
tion for the duties which thus devolve upon them, the women ot 


Persia learn to read and write ; as children they are sent to school wits 


the boys, and when too old to be permitted to go unveiled, thei: 
education is finished at home by female modiahs, who attend them fo: 
the purpose, They do not, however, like European women, leara 


music and dancing ; these arts are taught to slaves only, who practise: 


them for the amusement of their owners; and the wives never sing 
or dance, except, perhaps, at the wedding of a brother ora sister. 

‘* The King has this right over all the women of his realin, that 
they must appear unveiled before him.” 


This “ Journey” is written in, plain stybe, well adapted to 
the subject, without any pretensions to either polish or refine- 
ment ; and, occasionally, without sufhcient attention to cor- 
rectness of phraseology, or even to grainmatical we op 
** Begun is constantly used for “ began; ** covered weather” 
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not English; the French, indeed, use the expression “ temps 
couvert ;” but this answers to our ‘cloudy weather. The author 
talks of “the loveliest morning in spring,’ on the fourth of 
June ; again, on the twenty-eighth, ‘ I never saw spring so 
luxuriant ;” and, even on the fourth of July we read, “ lovely as 
the spring was here.” These, however, are but trivial blunders, 
which will not render the book less useful to readers who take 
delight im such a “ Journey ;” or to travellers, who may have 
occasion to follow the same road. ~ The plates, generally, are 
exeeuted in a style little according either with the nature 
of the subjects, or with the expence of the work. 
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Chancery Injunction! Letters to her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales : comprising the only true History of the 
celebrated Book ; disclosing a full Account of an extraordinary 
Prosecution commenced against the Author, in the Court of 
Chancery, through having a Copy thereof in his Possession ; 
and exhibiting the Injunction g granted by Lord Eldon, to pre- 
vent his parting from the said Book, under the Penalty of five 
thousand pounds!!! By the Gentleman who was the object 
of the Prosecution. 8vo. Pp. 142. 6s. Richardson, 1813. 


TuzseE Letters, as the title-page sufficiently imports, relate to a 
subject of great delicacy and importance, to which the public 
attention has recently been called, by the published letter of the 
Princess of Wales; on which subject, a few years ago, we 
delivered our sentiments in a general manner, a portion of which 
have been extracted by the author of the pamphlet before us. 
On this subject, it may be expected, from the part which we 
then took, that we should new offer our opinion more at large. 
We admit that our readers are entitled to form such an expecta- 
tion, nor have we the smallest intention of shrinking from 
this part of our duty, dificult, delicate, and even dangerous, in 
some respects, as it may be to discharge. But, at this moment, 

when it is publicly known, that the attention of- his Majesty’s 
ministry is directed to the subject, with a view, as it is generally 
understood, to the adoption of some decisive measure, which 
shall set the question at rest “for ever, we conceive it to be 
highly proper to postpone our intended remarks, till the line of 
conduct meant to be pursued by the cabinet shall be disclosed. 

Itis not from mere prudential considerations that such resolu- 
tion has been formed by us, but from motives of much higher 
importance. So much has been already revealed to the public, 
in one of the newspapers at least, that the subject must undergo 
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a full and complete investigation, the result of which must 
not be enveloped in-mystery. It is our decided opinion, 
however, that the public mind cannot be satisfied, without a 
publication of the report of the commissioners who conducted 
the former enquiry, as a preiiininary step to any farther investi- 
gation. In the paper alluded to, not only have the names of 
four persons examined before those commissioners been given, 
but the nature of the alledged charge has been published, in 
plain terms, and which amounts to nothing less than the com- 
mission of an act, which involves the guilt of Higu Treason, 
Happily for the Princess, the late Mr. Perceval, who was per- 
fectly acquainted with the whole transaction, and who had 
actually prepared the report of the commissioners for publica- 
tion, accompanied by appropriate comments, and by two letters, 
one from his Majesty to the Princess, and another from the 
Princess to his Majesty, solemnly pronounced the Princess of 
Wales, in the House of Commons, to be “ immaculate and 
without a shadow of guilt.” Hence it is, we suppose, that her 
Royal Highness has been led to prefer the serious charge of 
subornation of perjury against some person or persons, (but 
certainly not intending to cast the smallest imputation on her 
illustrious consort) which has excited so much sensation in the 
public mind, and which affords another potent reason for the 
publication ‘of the report in question. ‘ ‘The writer, who has 
published the names of four witnesses, three of whom were 
domestics, at the time, in the family of the Princess, and the 
fourth a washerwoman, asks, with a kind of sarcastic sneer, 
conveying an insinuation not to be misunderstood, what opinion 
the public would form were they to read the evidence of these 
individuals ? It were no difficult matter to conjecture what 
their opinion would be, 1f founded ou mere ea-parte evidence. 
But the writer of | that article had, evidently, not read the 
report, or he would have known, that the evidence of some of 
those persons was comp! aletely contradicted by the most unim- 
peachable testimony. When a call was made fer the produc- 
tion of witnesses, another class of them shouid have been 
named. But, unfortunately, the publication of this inguiry has 
been so long delayed, that (if we mistake not) two of the most 
important witnesses, in behalf of the Princess, we mean Mr. 
EpMEADEs and his partner, have died since the inquiry took 
place. Their evidence, however, havirg been taken on oath, 
and included in the account of the report prepared, and intended, 
for publication, has become legal testintony, and, as such, may 
be received at present. The circumstances which we have 
stated, and a variety of others, all combine to demonstrate, not 
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merely the prudence, but the necessity, of publishing the report, 
with all the papers and reflections annexed to it, by the late 
Mr. Perceval and other public characters. More at present we 
shall refrain from saying upon a topic, which, involving as it 
does, matters of immense public importance, we are extremely 
concerned to see pressed on the ministers, at a period of pecu- 
liar diffeulty, when such questions as those which relate te the 
catholic claims, to the affairs of India, to the present extraor- 
dinary state of the European continent, and to the war with 
America, call for their most serious and undivided attention. 
The same motives which induce us to postpone all discussion 
of this business, deter us from entering into any examination of 
the tract before us, which is written, with the laudable inten- 
tion of defending the Princess uf Wales against the calumnious 
attacks of her enemies, by some person who has assuredly not 
only read the report of the inquiry, but who has had in his 
possession a copy of the book which contained it. Indeed, an 
Injunction was obtained against him, five years ago, from the 
Court of Chancery to prevent him, not only from publishing the 
aid book, or any part of it, but even from disposing of it in any 
way, under the penalty of five thousand pounds!!! And this 
injunction was granted on the application of the then attorney- 
general, Sir Arthur Pigott! We lament exceedingly, that the 
opportunity thus afforded was not embraced for discussing the 
propriety of this injunction, in the only court in which it could 
be discussed ; as the discussion, properly conducted, would 
have involved questions of importance, in regard as well to the 
nature of literary property, as to certain constitutional points, 
and to the real extent and jurisdiction of a court of equity. 
For our part, we are not ashamed to avow our ignorance of the 
true nature and extent of this equitable tribunal ; and we should 
feel highly obliged to any of our legal readers who will indicate 
any books which can afford us the information we want. At 
present, it appears to us the most extraordinary of all judicial 
proceedings, that a chancellor should be vested with the powers 
of a judge and jury; and be enabled to convict a subject in 
enormous penalties for a violation of his injunction! That any 
tribunal fora contempt of court may commit the party to 
prison, we know very well, and can perceive the necessity for 
the possession and exercise of such authority. But to impose 
a penalty of five thousand pounds on a man, for presuming 
even to give away a book in his possession, and in which we 
contend no man living could claim a property, if the lawful 
possessor could not, seems to us, in our present state of igno- 
rance, to be an exercise of powcr most uncongenial with the 
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spirit of British jurisprudence! More on this part of the 
subject at present we shall not say. Hereafter we may re- 
sume it. 

The author of this pamphlet has entered into a great variety 
of preliminary matter, before he proceeds to the consideration 
of his main subject, on which he says enough to excite curio- 
sity, but postpones the entire gratification of it, to a future 
opportunity, when he promises another series of Jetters. 
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A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Liverpool on the Claims 
of the Roman Catholics. By a Traitor. Svo. Pp. 46, 2s. “J.J. 
Stockdale. 1813. 


Letters on the religious and political tenets of the Romish hierarchy, 
addressed to Dr. Troy, titular Archbishop of Dutlin. By William 
Hales, D. D. Rector of Killesandra, in Irelaad, and late Professor 
of the Oriental languages in the University of Dublin. Second 
edition. S8vo. Pp. 1360. 5s. J.J. Stockdale. 1813. 


A Letter from Rome, shewing an exact conformity letween Popery and 
Paganism, or the religion of the present Romans derived from that 
of their heathen ancesiors, By Conyers Middleton, D. D. Principal 
Librarian of the University of Cambridge, Author of the Life of 
Cicero, Jc. Hc. Svo. Pp. 174. 5s, Gd. J.J. Stockdale. 1913. 


Anecdotes of Father Murdo, a poet of the eighteenth century ; to 

which is added, (supposed to be written ly him) Irish ‘Night 
Thoughts, or a complaint against the heretics and their Bible. With 
Dedication and Notes by the Editor. 8vo. Pp. 24. 1s. J. J. Stock- 
Cale, 1813. 


A Protestant and Papist's- Manual: containing, I. A Protestant's 
Reasons for the independence of the ancient British Church; II. A 
Roman Catholic’s Reasons why he cannot conform to the Protestant 
religion, examined and answered ; Ill. A short view of the differences 
Letween the Churches of England and Rome.  8vo. Pp. 27. 1s. 
J.J. Stockdale. 1813. 


The Protestant'’s Retrospect. By Thomas Burgess, D. D. F. R.S. and 
F. A.S. Bishop of St. David’s.. Syo. Pp. 16, 3d. or 1). per hun- 
dred. J.J. Stockdale. 1613. 


Tue full exposition of the catholic question, which we have given ina 
preceding article—the review of the Bishop of Gloucester’s letter to 
Lord Somers—exempts us from the necessity of farther argument 
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on the subject ; and from doing little more than announcing the 
various tracts, the titles of which are placed at the head of this article. 
The author of the letter to Lord. Liverpool has anticipated the title 
which the Papists, he supposes, will bestow on him, that of Trazéor, 
but with which his principles and opinions are at direct variance. He 
takes a brief view of the rise of the Irish church, to prove that the re- 
ligion of Rome was not intrdduced into it till a comparatively late pe- 
riod. And he extracts some passages from books of devotion now in 
use among the Irish papists, to demonstrate the never-changing super- 
stition of their church, and its equally unchangeable hostility to a pro- 
testant or heretical church ; an hostility enforced, indeed, as a duty, 
upon all Papists. One of these books is entitled ‘‘ The Garden of the 
Soul,” the nature of which may be easily cojlected from a prefatory 
recommendation to one of its prayers, which “ possesses such remark- 
able properties as to obtain a good death to any person who says it once 
a day, and many other benefits”’ And it is declared, that those who 
perform another service, may have a plenary indulgence at ** any one 
time of life they please to pitch on, or at the hour of death.” The author 
“makes some forcible remarks on the effects of the Romish religion in 
producing poverty and wretchedness in Ireland; where the numerous 
holidays, in honour of particular saints, prescribed by the Romish ca- 
lendar, are strictly enforced by the ptiests, to the encouragement of 
idleness, the destruction of industry, and the promotion of wretched- 
ness. ‘This tract is well worthy of attention. 

Dr. Ha'es’s letters, which contain a masterly vindication of the prin- 
ciples of the reformation, and a most able exposure of the errors of the 
Church of Rome, are too well Known to the readers of this review, in 
which they originally appeared, to require any explanatory comment 
from us. We shall, therefore, only express our pleasure at their co!- 
lection into the compact form in which they now appear, which 
renders-them a valuable acquisition to a Protestant’s library. 

Dr. Middleton’s Jetter from Rome, on a similar account, demands 
nothing more from us, than a mere notice of its re-publication, in its 
present form, at this seasonable period. It is a learned production, in 
which the author treats his subject (one of great importance at the 
present moment) with the skill of a master. 

Father Murdo O'Lavery was an Irish Priest, the anecdotes of whom 
prove him to have been a man of humour, a votary of Bacchus, and an 
orthodox papist. The ‘ Night Thoughts” attributed to this reverénd 
gentleman are exhibited in the form of a song, not destitute of merit, 
in which the priestly bard decries the practice of reading the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue, and sings the praises of As in presenti. ‘The notes 
of the editor are valuable. They betray much good sense, a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject, and true christian benevolence. 

The contrasted manuals of the protestant and the papist, exhibit the 
particulars of their respective creeds ; and the characteristic differences 
between them. ‘The ancient independence of the British church is 
proved by the authority of St. Paul himself, as well as by that of several 
of the primitive fathers of the christian church, The answer to the 
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Roman catholic’s reasons for non-conformity are extracted from a pro- 
duction of the worthy bishop of St. David’s ; and are to be found ia 
the “< Protestant Retrospect.” ‘To this last tract there is a preface by 
the bishop, the object of which is to shew, and it is shewn most satis 
factorily, that if there be no danger in granting the catholic claims, 
then the reformation was an act, both unnecessary and unjust ; and 
then, too, his lordship might have added, the revolution itself was an 
unjustifiable act of rebellion ; for if it be right for George the Third to 
do that for which James the Second was deprived of his crown, then 
was the dethronement of the latter an illegal and unwarrantable act. 
But as neither the one nor the other of these consequences can be 
admitted to be just, it follows of necessity that every effort must be 
made.to avert those evils at present which those great events were in- 
tended to correct. 


We must here request the attention of our readers, for a moment, to 
a circumstance relating to ourselves, and connected with this question. 
They will remember, that. in our review for November last, a tract 
was re-printed, entitled, “‘ 4 Statement of the Penal Laws which 
aggrieve the Catholics of Jreland, Part III." When we first received 
this tract we firmly believed it to be the authentic production of the 
body to which it was ascribed ; nor was it till after our attention had 
been called to it ina more particular manner, by several correspondents, 
which induced us to read it with a more scrutinizing eye, that we 
were led to entertain any doubts of its authenticity. We forbore, 
however, even with our first impressions, to pledge ourselves for that 
authenticity, contenting ourselves with printing the pamphlet just as 
we had received it. A recent discussion in the House of Commons 
seems to have dispelled all doubts upon the subject, and to have proved 
that the statement in question was nothing more ‘than what is fami- 
liarly termed a hoax; though it be rather astonishing that it was suf- 
fered to rem2in so Jong uncontradicted by the papists of Ireland. But, 
however allowable such a hoax may be deemed in Ireland, our readers 
may be assured that we feel extreme concern at having been rendered 
inst‘umental to the practice of any imposition on the public. Ali 
such artifices we unequivocally condemn. ‘Truth, and truth only, is 
our cect. The cause we defend is too good in itself to require the 
adven*ious aid of artifice and delusion. We request our correspon- 
dents to receive this statement as an answer to their applications on the 
subject. 











POETRY. 


The Battles of Salamanca and Barrosa, with other Poems, and 
copious notes, illustrative and liographical. By Cervantes, 8yo. 
Pp. 44. Sherwood and Co, 1§12. 


Tue poetical ‘* apology” prefixed to these poems betrays great careless- 
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ness, in the number of false rhymes which it conta ins ; bat the author 
has avoided this defect in his principal piece, which is written with 


sufficient spirit aud accuracy. The “ Battle of Barrosa” is too short 


and not sufficiently descriptive ; but as it has been described befure in 
verse, probably the bard did not think it expedient to enter. into any 
detail. The lines, at the end of the book, to the memory of that 
gallant nobleman, and genuine patriot, the. Marquis of Romans, are 
well adapted to the subject. Throughout his poetical effusions, 
indeed, the spirit and principles of the author are entitled to warm 
commendation. 


The present Times, part the Second of the last nine Months of the 
Year 1812. An Ironico-Chronico, Politico-Satirico Poem. By 
Martin Matter of Fact, Esq. Svo. Pp. 32. 1s. Gd. Bickerstaff. 1613. 


Tuerg is greater difficulty in writing good Hudibrastic verse, than 
the generality of readers may imagine; for without neatness of expres- 
sion, and pungency of point, it must ever be intolerably vapid. The 
greater the difficulty, then, the greater tl.e merit ia sarmounting it, 
and this merit certainly belongs to the author of. ‘‘ The Present 
Times.” He takesa brief, but interesting view, of public transactions 
and of public characters, during the period mentioned in his title page, 
intermixed with sarcastic, but just, remarks. 

After adverting to the capture of Badajos, our satyrical bard sud- 
denly changes his subject. 


‘© But now (a different theme pursuing) 
My muse exchanges Spain for Lrewing. 
Well L remember Whittread's stout, 
And grieve the good old cask is out ; 
Well known for worth and loyalty, 

And reverence for royalty ; 

Tho’ not for noisy disputation, 

To fill with malecontents the nation. 
On ministerial shoulders laying, 
Deficient crops and trade decaying.” 


Tu his feelings on this subject all Joyal men will cordially 2zree 
with our bard, who, having exercised his satyrical lash on some c. the 
parliamentary reformers, jumps from St. Stephen’s to Guildhall, 


* But lo! the Bridge-street hero comes ! 
Sound the trampets, beat the drums ! 

Let crowds from every part appear, 

To greet the patriot Stockineer ! 
Summon each tuneful cat-gut scraper, 
To celebrate the City-draper ! 

The mouthpiece ot the common hall ! 
Skill’d in each trick of wordy brawl] ; 
Gemmen, (he cries) we're a lost nation : 
Grouud down to powder by taxation ; 
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And Perceval has witch'd the crops 
Of grain ; but did not touch ihe hops ; 
That beer’s so bad must be his fault ; 
For what are hops unmix'd with malt ? 
And how make malt for lack of barley ? 
Come, gentlemen, Iet’s holda parley. 
I dovbt we're going fast to ruin, 
Ths Weilington ts our undoing— 
And, if friend Boney has the-dropsy, 
‘Twill turn our projects turvey -topsy ; 
Then on what subjects we shall vent 
Oui ceaseless yell of disconteut, 
I hardly kKnow—Speak, neighbours wise— 
\- Shat we for groanings advertise ? 
For if the nation’s satisfied, 
Would | in intaney had died !” 
The negotiation for forming a new ministry last year is the hext 
subject for the bard’s animadversions ; he then notices Lord George 
Grenville’s Poem on Portugal ; and thence passes on to Lord Byron. 
«¢ Al}lur’d by Byron’s warbliogs wild; 
4 We Iisten to his recreant Childe ; 
Hopeful, that cer the hand of age ' 
Shall close his earthly pilgrimage, 
More useful themes his gifted lyre 
Will sound ;—for such the times require ; 
When vice and to!ly—hand in hana, 
Gallop triampbant through the Jand. 
In days of yore a well-stor’d mind, 
\ By learning softeu’d and refin'd ; 
With manners polish’'d, yet sincere, 
Bespoke the gent!eman, or peer. 
Now,— None, but conjurers presume 
= | To know the master from the groom ! ' 
Alike in language, and in dress, 
(How alter’d since the days of Bess !) 
Bedford---poor man ! is dead and gone, 
\ A Dukeand farmer all ia one ; 
Skill'd in the various modes of breeding; 
| In cutting up---and cattle feeding. 
_ Patricians, now their chariots guide, 
' ‘With cochy seated by their side ; 
While lang-up heroes take delight, 
To wheel the myse figure 8.” 


> Prok Pudor ! inversique Mores! exclaims the bard; and so 

> eaclaim we. In this strain he pursues his poetical chronicle of the 
year 1812 to the end. He is not only a witty, but a moral and 
religious bard, and happy shall we be to meet. with him again, in oum 
critical excursions. 
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MEDICINE. 





A Practical Treatise on the varieties of Pulmonary Consumption, and 
of Asthma ; illustrated by cases. To which are added, observations 
on the nature, cure, &8c. of cancer. By Richard Reece, M.D. 
Physician to the Phthisical Dispensary. Author of a New System 
of Physic, &c. pp. 157, 8vo. Longman and Co. 


Dr. Reece again directs his field artillery against the quacks, whe- 
ther collegiate or non-collegiate, graduates or non-graduates, and it 
will be very extraordinary if he does not eventually thin their ranks. 
Were his pieces as weil aimed as they are just, he might be certain 
of a few imperial eagles for dissection. We suspect, however, that he 
has physicked some of them as effectually as if they had been patients 
of Dr. Purgative, or even Dr.Calomel. Could he, indeed, find means 
of arresting the destructive progress of consumption, the public 
would amply reward him for all his labours, He, undoubtedly, rather 
underrates the number of persons who, in the united kingdom, 
annually fall victims of this disease, when he states it to be from 
120,000 to 140,000 individuals. The loss of such numbers is the 
more to be lamented, that they are generally among the very best 
members of society, and near the prime of life. Pulmonary con- 
sumption, unlike many ojher diseases, is not brought on by any 
moral fault of its patients: it is very seldom the consequence of cri- 
minal intemperance, violent passions, or any species of sensual in 
dulgence. A thoughtless exposure of a naturally feeble frame to cold 
is generally the greatest error of its victims. This should always be 
guarded against, and temperature, rather than drugs, be considered the 
only useful instrument in such cases. But all have failed, and no 
new attempts,except those of the author at his *Phthisical Dispensary,” 
are making to obviate this formidable malady. His reflections on the 
Oxford and Cambridge schools of medicine, (if it were not an abuse 
of terms to call them schools) deserve some consideration. We have 
no objection to let the Cambridge physicians try their skill in expelling 
the Anti-anglican spirit out of the people of that county ; but the 
degraded state of medical practice in London is still less excusable. 


«« The present state of medicine,” truly observes Dr. R. “ as prac- 
tised in the metropolis, may be termed a sysTEM oF SPLENDID 
QUACKERY, @ species of imposition veiled by the appearance of 
regular science; but where science does not enter into any part of 
the proceeding, a trade of mystery, to delude, not to amend the 
patients; and a systematic chain of sordid venality passing between 
the physician and apothecary, to the great injury of the public, and 
disgrace of the legislature. Physicians, in order to please the apothe- 
cary, and to encourage him to call in his .assistance,. prescribe medi- 
cines in a form most beneficial to the apothecary ; and many a patient 
is compelled to swallow the nauseous draught eyery two or three hours, 
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for the benefit of the apothecary! Apothecaries, therefore, do not 
object to the attendance of physicians, although, in point of experi- 
ence and general knowledge of his profession, the physician is much 
their inferior. The apothecary, who has cultivated a knowledge of 
surgery, is the most judicious practitioner ; amd were he to be paid 
for his attendance, instead of being under the necessity of over-doing 
his patients with medicine, the advantage wouid be mutual.” 


We perfectly concur with the author in thinking that apothecaries 
should be paid for their time and labour as well as physicians, and we 
trust that the pending regulations to this effect will be attended with 
success. Itis true,a knavish or ignorant apothecary may still pour 
in drugs and charge for his visits at the sanie time, and thus mate- 
rially injure the patient. For this evil we know of no better remedy 
than for the public to substitute temperance for physic, to avoid eating 
and drinking too much, and to remember that the less unnatural stuff 
the less ** pharmaceutical filth” be thrown into the stomach, the more 
likelihood of enjoying permanent good health. 

The author divides the species of pulmonary consumption into 
scrofulous, erysipelateus; and senile ; the first being characterized by 
tubercles on the lungs, the second by the-saline state of the blood, and 
the third being the sequel of the chronic or asthmatic cough: There 
are many useful and ingenious hints for the prevention or cure of this 
most fatal disease, to be found throughout this little volume; but 
most of all we admire, his impressive admonition to “ let well alone !"” 
He repeatedly declares the disinterestedness of his views, and this 
honest and salutary advice must satisfy the most sceptical on that 
head. Omitting ‘the ‘* electrical functions of the brain,” notions 
which have been well exposed by Sir Humphry Davy in his ‘‘Elements 
of Chemical Philosophy,” we have no hesitation in admitting Dr. 
Reece's claims to practical science. We hope he will firmly and 
unremittingly persevere in his exposure of quackery, uuscientific 
illiberality, and medical fraud ! | 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—— ee 


W. L. is informed, that, henceforth, it is intended to give only two 
appendices in a year, so that the review will form but ¢wo volumes 
annually, (instead of three, as heretofore) each volume consisting of 
six numbers and one appendix ; an alteration which we have long 
been called upon to adopt, by many of our constant readers, Our 
«« Summary of Politics,” which has been omitted solely from an acci- 
dental circumstance, will soon be resumed, and continued as occa- 
sion may require. 


Our old, and able, correspondent E. S. B.’s “‘ Selections” from an 


unpublished play, were received too late for insertion in the present 
O 2 
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number, but shall certainly appear in the next ; as he may be assured, 
all hiscommunications will ever meet from us with that attention 
which they are certain always to deserve. We take this opportunity 
to convey our hearty congratulationsto him, and to éhe Church, on the 
event mentioned in his private letier. 


Several most respectable correspondents who applied to us relative 
to an article inserted in our review for November last, and some of 
whose letters, though written three months ago, did not reach us till 
within these few days, are requested to refer, for an answer to their 
questions, to the close of our review of several tracts on Catholic 
emancipation, in page 191 of the present number. 


“© The Reviewer Reviewed,” containing a review of Mr. Roscoe’s 
review of Mr. Canning’s speeches at Liverpool, communicated by 
«* AurreD,” shallappear in our next. 





—_— . — 
MISCELLANIES. 


aa 





Question on the Legaltty of Fees for interment ina Faculty Vault. 


Mr. Epirtor, 

I shall feel obliged by any of your correspondents giving the fol- 
lowing case a little consideration, and a reply through your publica- 
tion; which, as involving a question of church rights, I doubt not 
you will deem worthy your attention. 

I had occasion, a few months ago, to bury a. near relation: I had 
afamily vault, for which I have a faculty, but not inthe parish ir 
which we have of late years resided, and the vicar demanded a fee of 
two guineas for burying in this vauit, whieh, of course, rather than 
object to at that moment, I ordered the undertaker to pay. I wish to 
know on what ground any fee can be demanded for burying where 
there is a faculty vault ; it cannot be for breaking the ground, nor, 
I should think, sucha sum for reading the service: nor is it from 
local custom, as till now the vicar has never demanded more than 
one guinea, and his predecessor more than 6s. 8d. 

What I wish to know, therefore, is, whether a clergyman may 
demand any fee ;—how much ;—and by what law, for burying an out 
paiishioner under the above circumstances, 

Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
ASTRASUS. 


Ocloler 27th, 1812. 


Ramee 
Consequences of the French Revolution upon the Romish Power. 
Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phoebique sacerdos. Virgil. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Events in the north, since I last ventured to offer, through the 
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medium of vour miscellany, speculations on the future, have sur- 


prised mo politicians, and disturbed most calculations. The ideas 
lespecting the apparent ability of the emperor to assume the pontifi- 
ca. igay seem, perhaps, to have partaken of the common shack: 


Our vam has received a biow which has crippled his right arm ; 
and it may be thonght far from probable, that by obstinacy in aseail: 
ing she ik iol priest, supported as he yet is by halt Europe, ‘he will be 
avxious to raise up new assailants of his tottering throne. 

‘he speculations of Cantabrigien.is, however, were not founded 
upoa human probabilities, although thus illustrated and-corroborated. 
Let the illustrations and corroborations be withdrawn: What they 
could not of themselves give, neither can they of themselves take 
away. The inimoveable foundation of my opinions, respecting an ap- 
proaching absorption of the ecclesiastical in the civi] authorities, is in 
the Revelation of St. John ; and they who may be induced to follow 
me in my ReseARCHEs into that book, may find it, not only deeply, 
but extensively laid. The limits of this communication, however, 
will by no means admit the fulness of proof; and,. conceiving that, 
humanly speaking, neither delay nor improbability results from the 
disastrous circumstances of the Russian war, I would still request to 
be permitted awhile to expatiate upon probabilities. 

Buonaparté is not ruined: -France is not ruined. The breaker, 
came up and devastated the western empire of Rome. All the ap- 
pointed rivers and fountains became blood. Russia was without 
the boundary of his commission to destroy, and he bas consequently 
been turned back, disgraced by utter ‘discomfiture. But, nevetthe- 
Jess, in remaining talent and influence is not the emperor still the 
fit representative of Charlemagne ; and is not France still a nation 
of soldiers ? How many armics were insome parts of her history 
successively lost by ancient Rome, but she did not, therefore, cease to 
be the queen of the world. How then is it we can flatter ourselves 
that- one instance of ill success will quench the martial spirit of 
France, and awaken the slaves of the rest of Europe into life and 
animation ? We area little too sanguine: Philip is not dead: Philip 
ig not very sick: Philip has still a people with the same thirst for 
conquest, and nearly with the same means; and should even this one 
man fall, we might well apply the desperate bon mot of the late 
baffled conspirators to the whole nation of the French. You may 
have ‘‘ /a téte, mais vous n’avrez pas la queue.” 

If I might be allowed to quote a private letter from one of the 
first of modern commentators, it may be remarked, that, ‘‘ we must 
not, with some too sanguine politicians, fancy that the bestial king- 
dom its now overturne od. It will evidently recover itself in the course 
of the sixth vial; but how soon, time alone can determine. Yet, 
it certainly will succeed in organizing, by some means or other, a 
grand confederacy against the purer power. The hand of God is 
now stretched forth over the earth, nor will it return until it has 
accomplished all its work.” I am induced, however, to Jay little 


present stress on these correct remarks, from a full expectation that 
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the coalition in question will take.place very speedily, prior to ano- 
ther shaking of the beast’s thrones far more severe than the present, 
and prior to the expected and subsequent enlargement of the power 
of the beast. But we have at present only to determine whether 
the imperial mind is radically changed by the reverses of the imperial 
fortune; and whether a sway, less fitted for further foreign conquests, 
is not with prudent management quite sufficiently absolute at home 
to awe a few priests into obedience. 

In the first place, the emperor will not abandon a favourite object, 
if feasible ; and it requires little knowledge of the human heart to 
foresee that hiscruelty will flourish in the decay of his fortunes. Weak- 
ness is very suspicious: the suspicions of weakness are often ac- 
counted as evidence: an enemy Jately overlooked and despised will 
now be dispatched for greater security. The circle around the throne 
will probably be stained with blood ; and a few proofs of resolute and 
decisive ferocity will not be without their infleence on such men as 
the Jeading ecclesiastics of regenerated France, and her dependencies. 
** Twenty-eight millions of catholics,” of such nominal catholics as 
France can furnish, will not, I apprehend, furnish martyrs by thou- 
sands. The Romish superstition is in France an airy nothing: in 
France, “ infidelity certainly has palsied the arm of superstition.” It 
is notorious that thete is scarcely any observance of public worship 
at Paris; and, without public worship, what hold has any religion, 
and much more a religion whose substance is in forms and ceremo- 
nies? Besides that, the active population of France is almost exclu- 
sively military ; and the military have not shewn themselves by any 
means superstitiously averse to the sacrilegious spoiling of the mo- 
dern heathen temples, and their dead deified inhabitants. Women 
and boys, and old men, may make a mob in a country village ; 
but will scarcely make a very obstinate and effectual resistance to the 
ecclesiastical innovations ; and such materials, according to the la- 
mentable complaint of travellers, form ninety-nine hundredths of 
the population of all the angarrisoned towns and cities under Gallic 
influence. I cannot, therefore, but conceive, that this favourite 
plan of the emperor is sufficiently feasible, and sufficiently seducing. 

' Other objects of paramount importance have hitherto diverted the 
full imperial attention. But the same reverses which will give En- 
gland a breathing space, will condemn the emperor to military in- 
action; and I suspect that no breathing space will be allowed to the 
Romish church. If ecclesiastical insubordination were really impli- 
cated among the causes of the late commotions, and if, as has been 
openly and confidently asserted, the pope refuse canonical investiture 
to al] the bishops of imperial selection, the emperor may well be 
irritated to seek the only decisive remedy. If the pope have still 
such a power to controul the mind, even from his prison, he may 
well be envied by a monarch ; and if the power of such a prisoner be 
still exerted to embarrass the affairs of state, it will not be easily 
forgiven by a despot, whose willis law, and at whose nod the swords 
of half Europe leave their scabbards. Unable to prosecute foreign 
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conquest, his busy mind will seek employment, and find, I conceive, 
agerandisement at home. Anempire of force he will feel that he 
cannot establish, at present, beyond his actual limits: his resource 
may be to attempt a more flattering empire over the mind, to recon- 
cile at ovce the jarring interest of the church and state, and to sur- 
mount with the triple crown the Jaurel of Casar. It is impossible 
to suppose that witha little address he could not gain the vote of a 
council ov a well-prepared scene and scale of action; or that he is 
aware thatthere are yet in Europe millions, who would be easily 
duped by a covacil and anew pope. A very litde reflection will con- 
vince him, that, above all, the southern peninsula will much more 
readily crouch to the pontiff than salute the general. In the strange 
revolutions of human opinion, Spain and Poriugal are indebted to their 
inquisitions for admirable consistency ; andthe pope, a prisoner under 
a Dutch protestant gaoler, (lest any other should fail to treat his 
holiness with sufficient indignity) is still the absolute lord of the 
conscience of the whofe peninsula) How much more might a pontiff, 
in the person of the first prince in the world, bow all hearts as the 
heart of one man. Weresuch a prince according to all outward ce- 
remonies fitly ordained, and chosen to the pontificate, as doubtless 
he might be, what catholic would deny him to be the representative 
of St. Peter? His secular authority, as an emperor, could not ‘inva- 
lidate his authority as an ecclesiastic ; and {I question whether the 
worldly lustre that would thus be reflected on the successor to the 
fisherman, would not be highly flattering to the great body of the 
catholics. As to the character of the individual, there has been 
many a pope, even by catholic acknowledgment, at whose side Buo- 


_naparté would be accounted a saint. 


The means by which this project might be effected, would be the 
assemblage of a general council, and if the emperor be so far bum- 
bled as to condescend to lead a few, while driving the remainder, 
into his plans, his success would, I conceive, be certain. It may be% 
objected that this is proved a wild and chimerical idea, from the very 
circumstance that no prince, however ambitious of universal em- 
pire, has ever attempted the popedom. But a slight giauce on his- 
tory will exhibit the futility of this objection. Nothing was \nore 
common in the ancient world than the union of the spiritual \and 
temporal powers. It is not only «* Anius, the king of mep and \the 
priest of Apollo.” but almost the whole line of eleven hundred yearg 
from Numa to Gratian. And not only amoug the Romans : indeéy 
it was only: in one nation that these offices were kept permanently, 
distinct ; and not even in that one till, in addition to the ancient set-- 
tlement of the priesthood in the family of Leyi, the monarchy was: 
settled in the family of David. His immediate predecessor, Samuel, 
was both judge and propliet. In the century or two between Gra- 
tian and Phocas, ne power of any christian priest whatsoever, was 
sufficient for the excitement of a monarch’s envy or desire, and from- 
the time of Phocas the power of the newly-created universal bishop 
increased so rapidly, and the power of the émperor so rapidly di- 
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minished, that even Charlemagne might have lost the imperial crown, 
which that bishop placed on his head, had he attempted te distirb 
the exercise of the sacerdotal powers. For the last thousand years, 
from Charlemagne to Napoleon, there has not been any potentiate of 
sufficient strength, or any bishop. of Roine of suficient insigniicarce, 
for the accomplishment of the change in question. The ievolntions, 
however, of these last days, have made in temporal affairs the éni- 
peror every thing, and the pope dothing; and ifthe emperor eavy 
the bishop his remaining spiritwal dominion, which is riost Clearly the 
case, for my own part I cannot see any thing chiimerical im the idea 
that he will endeavour to imitate his imperial predecessors. On the 
side of conscience [ can see no vbjections ; and in any esse there 
could be none of this nature which Buonaparté would not surmount. 
As little, in whatever quarter I look, can | perceive any impediments 
insurmountable. 

In fine, this usurpation of the ecciesiastical powers has been cemon- 
strated a favourite idea with t'.. present ruler of the ceniinent; and 
that ruler is by no meaiis the jess alsulute at home, because foiled 
abroad. He has subjects who have shewn themselves willing to 
farther his plans of ecclesiastical spoliation. He isa man of violent 
passions, aod will not bear priestly opposition: he is a mau of blood, 
and a few examples of decisive ferocity, which we may the rather ex- 
pect in his state of weakness, will be a:wply sufficient to awe such men, 
as the present heads of the continental churches. He is stil] farther 
irritated against priestly influence by its power in the late commotions. 
In his state of military inaction, he is a man that must have an em- 
ploy, aman who mnst see that there are yet in Europe millions, 
very proper subjects to be duped by the popedom, and millions 
would glory in the idea of an imperial vishop. So far frow his pro- 
ject being precedented, rather would the contrary be without a pre- 
cedent in such circumstances as those in which the empire is now 
placed ; and there are no circumstances in any quarter which may 
prevent the feasibility of the plan. 

With respect to the interesting cbservations of Scrutator, which 
appeared in one of your Jate numbers, it may be further remarked, that 
my communications were principally extracted f om the Restarcues 
into the apocalyptic little book, which were before the public; ere 
I had seen Mr. Hioan's Thoughts, and which, I believe, will not be 
accused of plagiarism. I rejoice that justice is now done to that au- 
thor, but would nevertheless observe, that his thoughts on this sub- 
ject are only ¢houghts from the present aspect of affairs, and no more 
deeply founded. For my own part, I have only introduced the 
present aspect of affairs as an argument that the sure word of prophecy 
on these points may be speedily ‘about to be fulfilled. In a subsequent 
eommanication, Mr. Edvor, if I have your permission, I may en-+ 
deavour to exhibit some of the prophetical grounds of expectation. 

Iam, Sir, 


With great respect, 
January 8th, 1813. CANTABRIGIENSIS, 
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Consequences of the French Revolution on the Romish Power, further 
considered. 

. Mr. Foriror, 

Ix proceetling to shew grounds forthe expectation of the acsem- 
blage of more than one genesal covnecil in the course of a few years, 
there will appear in the Revelation the effect of these councils, which 
will be found to be hostile to the Romish influence, and gig in 
that very peculiar manner, the human probability of which it has been 
the object of these essays to illustrate and e stablisi. 

We are living, I am confident, uader the third vial, in which 
throughout the Roman earth, the rivers and wa fountains of waters 
are ax te blood. Leaving the first vial, productive of the noisome 
and grievous sore of E suropean infidelity, and the second of the bloody 

ea of the French revolution and apostasy, these rivers and fountains 
of the third are all the kingdoms and dynasties of the Roman earth ; 
and which of them has not been lately full of the blood which sym- 
bolizes the deepest affliction? It is possible that the influence of this 
yial is not even yet abated; and, certainly, until the fulfilment of the 
very peculiar predictions between the third and fourth vials, we have 
no rizat to presume that the third has passed away. 

In cither case, successive to the third vial of Rev. xvi. 4, and to the 
parallel subject so lately treated, the consequences of the French 
revojution ot Rev. xviii. 21, there occur some very remarkable decla- 
rations. Inthe sixteenth chapter, the angel of the waters, irterpreted 
to be peoples and multitude 's, and nations and tongues, is heard 
tosay, ‘* Thou art righteous, O Lord, because thou hast judged 
thus; and, again, from the altar there is heard a declaration, 
« Even so, Lord God Almighty, true and righteous are thy judg- 
ments.” Ino the nineteenth chapter, most certainly in the succession 
descriptive of the very same events, only with a particular regard to 
the effect upon Rome, there is heard a@ great voice of much. people 
saying, ‘* True and righteous are his judgments, for he hath judged 
the great whore which did corrupt the earth with her Sornication ;' 
and again, ‘tha same said ‘* Alleluia,” and the smoke of the great 
Babylon arose incessantly. 

I know that I shall be opposed by the allegations of poetical and 
prophetical machinery ; and an ancient commentator, indeed, divided 
the whole apocalypse into a tragedy with different acts and scenes, 
and the music and voices in the intervals! But this is much too inge- 
nious, and much too vague. Let any one read the first moiety of 
chapter xix, and judge w shether it be reasona! ule, or consistent with 
prophetical condeusation, to throw it all away into heavenly harpings 
of no meaning whatsoever. Uniformly in the apocalypse the voice 
expresses the characier and effe.t of the speaker, and the loudness of 
the voice measures the strength. Now what can be the purport of the 
one voice of the waters, the many waters, or of the parallel voice 
of the multitude, loud and great? While the Gallican angel is pre- 
paring in our sight the distress and ruin of Babylon (xviii. 22—24.) 
We are interrupted by one voice of much peopie, loud. ‘This one 
yoice of much people exactly corresponds to the voice of the angel of 
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the waters; and in the original is similar to the voice of the sixth 
verse, which is patticularized to be the voice of many waters, and the 
voice of mighty thunderings. Such a voice can only be the voice of 
some general council, There might Le in the plural number voices 
of many nations and the voices of many waters, and the voices of 
many thunderings, as in chap. x. but the one voice of many can only, 
I conceive, be from a general council, or from some general represen- 
tative assembly. 

The effect is in either case a judgment upon Babylon and her 
corrupt adherents. By this council she is judged, and loses the last 
emnants of her foreign spiritual supremacy. He hath judged ber, 
and hath avenged the blood of his servants out of her hand. In the 
first council according to its representation both ia xvi antl xix, these 
are the proceedings ; and in the second council in both cases is the 
amen. This second council is, in either case, an evident confir- 
mation and continuation of the proceedings of the first; and is fol- 
Jowed up by some immediate act, as we may gather from the mention 
of the ascending smoke. This second council speaks the amen, the 
solemn ratification of the deeds of the preceding body. ‘The first 
council may have taken the crown from Babylon’s tiead : this second 
may give it to another power ; and thus the vengeance be completed. 
This second council may be made the instrament of that union 
between the ecclesiastical and temporal powers which is so often 
presented to us in the page of Revelation ; and which, according to 
all huasan probability, is so quickly approaching. Thus will the 
smoke of Babylon ‘ rise up for ever :" thus is the execution of the 
decrees; and we may well suppose that the preceding Gallican angel 
will be a mighty agent in the destruction thus ostensibly inilicted by 
the council. : 

The western woman wore 3 sun; and that sun was Babylon. In 
%Vi as an immediate consequence of the last voice, the vial is poured 
upon the sun ; and there is a power commissioned to scorch men in 
fire, and men are scorched. ‘The parallel of xix is exact, when the 
smoke ascends before us in consequence of this second council. In 
both cases great afflictions ensue upon these determinations ; and, 
indeed, such a shock to the religious principles of an empire can 
scarcely fail to be attended with commotions of no ordinary nature. 
In the whole course of the fulfilment of the two last vials, the finger 
of God has evidently appeared. A Providence almost extraordinary, 
seems hitherto to have been at work, and extraordinary may we 
expect will be the ultimate issue of the events of these thirty years, 
As we are now far advanced in the third vial, events will soon refute, 
or set a seal upon, these interpretations. If the fourth vial come on, 
by such councils unpreceded, I shall confess and regret my error ; 
but ere that time, if I be told that I have lost myself in vain and pre- 
sumptuous wanderings, J shall answer in the words of the poet, 

“* But yet the light that leads astray, 
Is light from heaven.” 
The yery mode of the judgment upon Rome may more paiti- 
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cularly be gathered from a comparison of the speakers in the two 
descriptions. In xvi, the first voice is of the angel of the waters: 
the second is of the altar. But in xix the first voice is of the great 
multitude: the second of the same. ‘ The same seid, &c.’ It is 
clear, therefore, that the angel of the waters is the same as he who 
subsequently speaks from the altar. The angel of the waters seems to 
have moved to the altar, to the priest’y part of the temple. Is he 
not become by some singular change from a secular an ecclesiastical 
power? In this second assemblage of the much people, can we not 
discern something tore than the rudiments of a temporal assumption 
of the spiritual authorities? This is one stone of the foundation of 
my ideas, insufficient in itself, but strong when in contact with 
others, supported and surrounded. 

These voices are the marked division between the harvest and the 
vintage. The harvest of judgment has nearly paxged with all its 
unexampled horrors ; but the vintage, on the vine or church of the 
earth, wiil be still more abundant in misery. We have to expect 
scourges more and more terrible upon the ecclesiastical powers of the 
continent, implicating perhaps the secular, instead of a sickle, a 
sharp sickle, (compare xiv. 15, 16, with xiv. 17, 18.) instead of a 
cry of anguish, a loud cry. One dark cloud of a stormy day has 
passed over; yet, still it is only the morning of the day of wrath; 
and discerning the face of the sky, the observer must still conclude ; 
“© that 2¢ will te foul weather to-day for the sky is red and lowring.” 
We can discern the signs of the times. 

Had I not reason to be confident that there is abroad a growing 
attention to such subjects as these, J should be apprehensive that this 
communication might be a little tedious ; but perceiving from many 
circumstances how widely the spirit of interpretation has gone forth, 
I dare to propose discussions neither deficient in difficulty, nor in 
abstruseness. Even on the first receipt of a bookseller’s catalogue, as 
I have many times experienced, the chances are greatly against. the 
ability to procure the specified works of ancient interpreters. They 
are generally, and above works on any other subject, caught up while 
the catalogue is in the press. The fact speaks loudly the general 
attention of students. Revealed things, indeed, if they ever belonged 
to any nation, belong ¢o us and to our children forever. ‘* Observing, 
Moreover, the very singular and repeated demands of attention, 
which the Lord Jesus has made in the beginning, middle, and close 
of the prophecy, (see i. 3; ii. 7,17, 20; iii. 0, 13, 22; xiii. 9, 18; 
and xxii. 6, 7, 10.) I durst ot imitate the neglect by which many, 
even worthy persons, dishonour this mysterious part of the sacred 
canon.” 

I remain, with great respect, 
Mr. Editor, 
Your most obedient, 
CANTABRIGIENSIS, 
January 11, 1813. 
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To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
ERRORS OF MICHAELIS. 
Sir, 


ReapinG over, somewhat recently, your very excellent and master ly 
critique on Mursh’s Michaelis, I stambled on a part in which, I think, 
the apparent culpability of the author bas been reprehended neither 
by his translator, nor yet by yourself, the Literary Censor of both 
their performances. I willexplain my meaning. In accounting for 
the train of argument pursucd by St. Paul, in his Epistie to the 
Romans, relative to predestination ard election, tbe author affirms, 
that the promise which God had made to Abraham, the Jews 
extended to their whole nation; and maimtaimed, that God was bound 
to falfilit to every Jew, as being a descendant of Abraham, what- 
ever his principles, or whatever his conduct might be. That they 
even went so far as to assert, that, if a prophet were inspired with 
prophecies untavouratae to their nation, be cucht not to denounce 


them ; and on bs was bound to resist the will of Gud, by praying, 


ike Moses, that bis name wight rather be expunged from the book of 


the living. Tosupport these caluoinies, for so 1 must term inem, tbe 


author cites immediately out of R. David Kimeii, in the beginning of 
his commentary on the propbet Hosea, a‘Valmudie story, in which 
Jehovah is represented as cxpustulating with that prophet on his 
having neglected to pray for ee on the children of Israel. The 
whole of ‘this story, as translated by him, is teo long for quotation ; 
hut that part of it, on which | particularly wish to animadvert, is as 
follows: ‘* The children of [srae] are my children, the children of my 
chosen, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and they are one of my three 
possessions; and yet thou hast said: exchange them for another 
people. As soon as Hosea perceived that he had sinned, he begged 
for mercy. But the holy and ever biessed spoke: when thou prayest 
for mercy, pray for mercy on Israel.” Now, within the compass of 
this skort extract, there is much to find fault with; for to say nothing 
of the uncertain manner in which the reader is left to guess at the 
meaning of the expression, three possessions, Kimchi does not say, one 
of my three, but one of my five possessions; which are the law, 
heaven and earth, Abraham, Israel, and the sanctuary ; as demon- 
strated from the scriptures in Pirke Aloth. ‘Vhe author, indeed, from 
the different account given of those possessions in Masseceth Pesa- 
chim, way have intended to correct Kimchi; but then, as a pretender 
to Jewish learning, he ought to have assigned proper reasons for his 
preference of this “reading, so contrary to the authority of the printed 
copies, as well as to the express dec ‘laration of Pirke Abloth. But 
this is not the only ground of complaint, The Jewish commentator 
does not represent Jehevah as saying ; ; when thou prayest for mercy, 
pray for mercy on Israel; as if the prophet had erred in petitioning 
for mercy on himself, and as if no other person or thing tid a proper 
object of the divine favour except the children of Israel; but, when 
thou prayest for thyself, or rather, when thou prayest for mercy on 
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thyself, pray also for-mercy on Israel; a very proper direction for 
prayer ia geueral, and equally inculcated by both Jews and Christians, 
‘The whole of this allegory, indeed, when dul y and impartialiy consi- 
dered, adds nothing to the sepport of the positions of the aut bor ; >; nor 
can J imagine what grounds be could have for asserting, that the Jews 
arrogated to themselves the omaies of the Mosaic covenant, without 
any regard either to their principles or to their conduct. The great 
body of Jewish seiner, both ancient and modern, contradict the 
assertion. They affirm, indeed, that the pren sium of the law, what- 
ever that may be ; whale er the fruition of immortal happiness in the 
garden of Eden, or the enjoyment of pomgne al pleasures under the 
reign of the Messias ; or whatever besides : is co inpetent to every 
Jew ; but then he must be both a faithful and a vious Jew, no infidel, 
no idolater, no infringer, ior despiser of the tundamental articles of 
the Jewish faith ; which, | however it may differ from our own ia 
other respects, pleads for the justification of no sins, except sins of 
infirmity. Conformably to this plai: i statement, the ancient fathers of 
the Jewish church, as may easily be seen in’ Masseceth Sanedrin, 
denied, that any such infamous ch aracters amongst them, as Jeroboam, 
Ahab, or Manasseh; Doeg g, Ahithopnel, or Gehazi ; together with 
a uumber of other reprobates, too tedious to mention; should be par- 
takers cf the happiness promised to believers in the next world; and 
that soiely-on account of their abandoned and idolatrous conduct. 

Maimonides, indeed, in his. conmmentary on that part of the Mishna, 

asserts, that no crimes of mee flagran tacomplexion, for which 
ie legal punishment, shall debar a 
Jew, provided that his faith b be sound, from inheriting the promises 
propounded in the law: but this is only whatthe Christian church 
holds cut fo the condemned malefacters; whom, though going to 
suffer for tue most horrid crimes, she constantly exhorts to repent of 
their past wickedness, to petition for pardon; and not unfrequently 
permits to be partakers of the sacrament, the seal and sign of their 
being accepted.with God. The promises and threatenings, contained in 
the Old Testament, the Jewish reader has evcr been taught to regard 
as conditional rmmresiene Nay, so tar do they seem from main- 
taining, tvat God is obliged to bestow happiness on every descendant 
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ef Abraham, they generally contend, that the most absolute promises 
ii ; sach as, that Israel should always be the people ot God, 
tli e« <ced at David should sit “pon his throne for ever ; were 
rea ‘onal. aud depended all along on the purity of their reli- 
g. ‘y of their lives. To the Paganic doctrine of 
prec ed ard incaleated by St. Austin aud Calvin, 
the . etricai!y opposed, "There never was within 
v +r. | monster, as either a supralapsarian, 
c sf. iui with respect to the other asseruion at 
th: phot was bound to resist the will of God by 
W! rion of all threatenings against his fellow 
cour. kuow bow to reply in terms sumciently 
civ vest | can of it, a most egregious calummny. 
fusceed, J ed in my own mind, that he was led to 
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this statement by the recollection of no Jewish authority whatever ; but 
should any writer be enabled to shew the contrary, I shall be both wil- 
Jing and glad to retract my opinion. Perhaps, to carp so much at so 
trifling a part of nis introduction to the New Testament, may to many 
appear invidious and unnecessaty ; but when it is considered, that his 
whimsical explication of 8t. Paul is wholly founded on this misplaced 
criticism) ; and, that the mischief to be dreaded from the circulation of 
any erroneous opinion is always in proportion to the weight of 
its authority; the prolixity of my remarks may be reasonably 
exeused. 
Iam, Sir, 
With much esteem, 
Your's, traly and sincerely, 
JOHN OXLEE. 
Hovingham, 

January ilth, 1813. 





INVASION OF CANADA. 
October, 1812. 


The Charge of his Honour Jonathan Sewell, Cuter Justices of the 
District of Quelec to the Grand Jury. 


«© Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, : 
«© We have the honour to mect you upon the return of the period ap- 
pointed by law for enquiring into the conduct of the inhabitants of 
this district, and for the trial and punishment of all who shall be found 
to have offended against its provisions. 

‘‘The Grand Inquest are required at all times, by their oath, to 
present all offences, from Tresspass to Treason; but as the ultimate 
objects of their investigations are the preservation of the public peace, 
aud the szfety of the community, and as these are menaced at different 
times, by crimes of different descriptions, their researches must ne- 
cessarily vary ; it being their immediate duty to give a more particular 
attention to that class of crimes from which, at the time when they 
are impannelled, the greatest danger may be apprehended. 

‘* It is undoubtedly true, that we may contemplate the actual situa- 
tion of the two Canadas with satisfaction; we can look back upon 
the events, which, since the declaration of War by the States of Ame- 
tica, have taken place within their Nmits, with honest pride, and 
that spirit of loyalty which universally pervades all classes of society, 
and animates alike, the new and the old subject in both Provinces, to 
their immortal honor, enables us, under Divine Providence, to look 
forward to the future with confidence. 

«« But, Gentlemen, We must not expect to be exempt from the 
common lot of Humanity. In every country, under the best formed 
systems of government, there will be men of corrupt principles, who 
having neither fortune nor character to lose, become disaffected in 
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times of difficulty, ®nd dare not only to contemplate, but by concealed 
intrigue or open violence, to attempt, the destruction of the State. 
If then, it be impossible to say, ‘‘ that there are no such characters 
among us,” surely, in this moment of danger, when the enemy is 
upon our frontier, and we are hourly threatened with Invasion, it ‘s 
equally impossible to say, that too much precaution can be used. No 
detriment to the public can arise from such conduct, and great and 
many are the evils which it may prevent. 

‘« It is therefore your especial duty to be vigilant in your researches 
as to crimes, which, in the remotest degree, can affect the safety or 
welfare of the Government. ‘To investigate every fact that excites 
suspicion, and to present for trial and punishment every individual 
who has been guilty of any act contrary to the duty of the permanent 
allegiance which he owes, if a subject, and to that temporary allegi- 
ance which is due from him while he remains in the Province, if he 
happens to be the subject of another power. 

«* You must bear in mind, that he who compasses or plots the 
death of the King, or enters into measures for the subversion of his 
Government, er levies war against him, or consults with any for the 
purpose of levying war against him, or attempts by force to regulate 
the measures of his government, ot by force to redress any public 
or general grievance, red] or pretended, or with intent against the 
+King, forcibly obstructs the due execution of his laws, or invites fo- 
reign invasion, or takes a step of any kind for that purpose, or joins 
the forces of the enemy, or gives them aid, advice, or intelligence, or 
with a view to any traiterous design, withdraws, or attempts to with- 
draw the subjects of His Majesty from their allegiance to the Crown, 
or from their obedience to the King’s lawful commands in their several 
stations, is guilty of the crime of High Treason, and incurs the pu- 
nishment of Death, with the forfeitare of ail his property, moveable and 
immoveable. 

«¢ That he who having knowledge of any traiterous design, conceals 
it without participating in it, is guilty. of misprision of High Treason, 
and incurs the punishment of perpetual imprisonment, with the for- 
feiture of all his moveable property, and of the profits of his im- 
moveable property during life. 

«That he who without design against His Maiesty or his Govern- 
ment, opposes the execution of his laws, or joins in any riot, or une 
lawful assembiy, or excites others to join, or by speaking or writing 
against the King or his Government, attempts to lessen him in the 
esteem of his subjects, or to weaken his power, or to raise jealousies 
between him and his people, or spreads false news concerning bis inten- 
tions, or refuses to take the oath of allegiance, or refuses to assist him, 
by personal service for the defence of the province against invasion or 
rebellion, is guilty of a high misdemeanor, and incurs the punish- 
ment of fine and imprisonment at discretion, and in some instances, 
the further punishment of the pillory.” 

“« Such are the most prominent of the acts, which the Law, among 
many others of a similar tendency, has declared to be crimes, and 
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from which all persons whatsoever are bound to agstain: Bat to ab. 
stain from that which is forbidden, is but a small proportion of what 
constitutes the duty of every subject at this conjecture. It is by no 
means sufficient, that our conduct should be tamely correct : it must 
be distinguished by zeal, and marked by active loyalty. We must 
evince our love for our country, and our attachment to the King and 
to his Government, by eagerly availing ourselves of every opportunity 
to promote bis service and the public good, which the cousse of eve:ts 
may afford us; and by earnest endeavours to execute with effect 
all that we undertake. ‘There is not one among us, who has it not 
in his powerto advance the great objects beforeus. Each ¢an im- 
press upon others the importance of the stake for which we contend. 
Each can sacrifice his private interest a1.d convenience, and assist ac- 
cording to bis means, in the advancement of any public service which 
circumstances may require. Each can humble himself before God in 
repentance and intercession for the welfare of the ccuntry, and the 
successof His. Majesty's Arms. Each in bis person can contribute 
to the defence of tbe Province while life remains, and each can lay 
down his life for its security, if that should be required. These are 
our duties—THESACRED DUTIES OFONEAND ALL OF Us; and although 
the performance of them cannot afford to all the opportunity of ren- 
dering any splendid service to the country, yet we may be assured, 
that the effect of such behaviour, will reach to multitudes, and most 
materially contribute to the permanent advantage of the whole. 

‘* From those who happen to be officers of Government, and par- 
ticularly from miagistrates, additional duties are demanded. The 
preservation of the public peace, until their immediate jurisdiction 
becomes the seai of war, is their peculiar province. The magistrate 
must be conspicuous in the execution of his office, vigilant, sedu- 
lous, anc intrepid in the discharge of his trast. He must personally 
enquire into every matter that appears to call for his interference, 
(especially in his neighbourhood) watching the conduct of strangers 
with particular attention, and adapting his measures of precaution 
and of resistance to the probable emergency of the case. Ia the pre- 
sent state of the province, it is certainly by no means probable, that 
riots, or popular tumults of any description will occur; but if any 
should, and the various resources of the civil power to repress them, 
are found inefficient, he must not hesitate to maintain the king’s 
authority and the peace of the district, in such cases of extreme ne- 
cessity, by tbe cautious application of military force. Popular tu- 
wults, at this crisis, may justly be suspected to be excited by emis- 
saries from the enemy, and indecision may be highly dngerous, 
Tumults so excited, are intended to lead to revolution: and revolu- 
tions should be strangled in their birth.—Minds yet in amazement, 
must not have time to grow familiar with their guilt; the ringleaders 
must not have time to confirm their power; the people must not have 
time to Jeamm to obey new masters, and the acquisition of this 
time must be prevented by the activity and decision of the magis- 
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‘¢ GENTLEMEN, 

‘* We have inducements to persevere in the discharge of our duty 
with tidelity and diligence, of no common angenanen 

‘« If we look to ourselves, what have we to wish? Can our con- 
dition be meliorated? Can we be happier than we are? And is 
not the efficient cause of the prosperity and bappiness which we 
enjoy, the government under which we live, a birthright to our 
children, which we are bound to transmit inviolate to them and their 
posterity ? 

‘* If we look to our venerable sovereign, the common and be- 
loved father of his people, can we forget the many signal marks of 
his affection which we have received? The criminal Code of Eng- 
land, and the present constitu'ion of the colony be gave to his 
Canadian subjects as rewards for their loyalty and attachment to his 
person and government, and by hese we have been admitted to a, full 
participation of the right enjoyed by our fellow-subjects in England ; 
that is, to the highest practical degree of civil liberty. More than we 
enjoy, cannot be asked; no man of experience or r ficction, can 
desire to move in a wider or more enlarged sphere of civil liberty, 
than that with which the higheminded and intelligent people of 
England are satisfied. We are truly grateful for these proofs of 
his Majesty’s favour and paternal affection, and upon every proper 
occasion, have announced our gratitude in the ainplest terms. But the 
opportunity is now offered, in which we may declare it ia deeds ; and 
as we ought not, so unquestionably, we shall not neglect it. Where is 
the manwho would suffer the reflections of the royal mind to be embit- 
tered, during the visitations of reason, by any neglect of duty on bis part, 
or by any act which could induce the afflicted monarch to believe, that 
his Canadian subjects had been guilty of ingratituce, and had deserted 
their benefactor in the hour of peril ? 

‘‘ If we look to God—can we do otherwise than acknowledge, 
that the-e isnot a coantry under Heaven, to which the Almighty ruler 
of the Universe has been more sparing of correction, or more boun- 
tiful in his dispensations, than this happy province? To ais will, 
as to future events, we must bow, as we are boundtodo, in humble 
resignation. But while we thus fortify our minds to meet ali that 
Omniscience may see fit to permit, shall we not, by manly exertions 
for the preservation of the happiness with which he has blessed us— 
best evince our gratitude for past benefits, and the extent to which 
we shall deserve that happiness in time to. come? To this we are 
now urged. We ire called to thank him, not by words, but by actions, 
in detence of the good which he has bestowed upon us, which we 
still possess, and which, under his providence, we shall continue to 
possess, if we perform our duty. 


«« Gentlemen, 
** You will proceed to the execution of your office—in which, we 
shall at all times be ready to afford you cur assistance, if circum 
stances should happen to require it.” 


No. 177, Vol. 44, February, 1813. P 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A Parody on the Great Patriot's Speech to the Pure-Election-Meeting, 
at the Crown and Anchor. December 14th, 1812. By Leonard 
Lictor, Esq. 


Now, gentlemen patriots, a speech you shall hear ; 
Tho’ in prose it was muddy, in verse ‘twill be clear. 

I think I deserve all your high-flown applause, 

For the breath and the money I've spent in the cause. 
Yet, in trath, tho’ for much better things I had hoped, 
This last curst election has made me quite moped ; 

For in most who have voted, I own I can’t see 
They're the madmen or fools one would wish them to be. 
So our patriot plans are, [ fear, out of joint, 

Anca I'l give you an instance that’s pat to the point. 
There’s 2 Broom, that’s of our reformation the besom, 
Into one foclish measure that lately could teaze 'em ;* 
But the Liverpool rascals won't send him to sit 

With me in the louse, and black-wash Billy Pitt ! 


Now our old constitution we'll baw! to recover; 
Tho’, if gain’d—mum for that—'twould with us be all over : 
Since an old law of England ordains that each man 
For a vote should have fifty, or sixty per ann. 

For this value we know, forty shillings would carry, 
When votes were first fix’d, in the days of king Harry.¢ 
Yet a breach of this law keeps our party alive ; 
’Tis by unconstitutional votes that we thrive ; 

Hence, elections as pure we must always uphold, 
Where we see legal voters by false ones outpotl’d. 

I myself am with power by such voters invested, 

Tho’ by most who are true ones abhorr'd and detested. 
They at Liverpool too, if bad votes had prevail'd, 

This same popular besom could never have fail'd. 





* The repealing of the Orders of Council. 


+ King Harry VIth.—In his reign the’ masonic artists who erected 
that wonder of the world, King’s College Chapel, ate said to have 
worked for apenny aday. Supposing then their present wages to be 
half a crown, it will appear that, as one penny is to half-a crown, 
so must forty shillings a year be to sixty pounds a year ; which must, 
therefore, be at present the legal qualification for a voter. - 
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But my speeches, you know, are in ale-houses scann'd, 
And they multiply Luddites all over the land ; 

Hence our liberty thrives—and I've since understood 
There's a wag in the country that calls me King Lud. 


Next, corruption’s a fine sounding word, I'll maintain it, 
But here, by the bye, I'll just stop to explain it. 
Britons, al] the world knows, won't be govern'd by force, 
So by patronage govern’d they must be of course. 
Now this patronage ‘tis that corruption I call, 
Then corruption! corruption ! cry out one and all, 
"Tis true, needy voters take bribes—and I’m told, 
Such as these in the country are all bought and sold ; 
While here the poor rogues with fine speeches we blind, 
And clap the strong padlock of lies on their mind ; 
‘Till at length, let us hope, king and nobles may fall. 
Tho’ in this we’re no Jacobins; no, not at all.— (Applause ) 


On successes abroad I shall prudently chuse 
To be mute—praise to statesmen we always refuse. 
Tho’ I oft tell the people that ‘‘ I'm for the king ;” 
Yet I know men of sense will believe no such thing ; 
For the acts of his reign are like those, I once said, 
By which James lost his kingdom, and Charles lost his head. 
How such ills they may shun I come next to explain; | 
Kings, I say, em their people's affections should reign ; 
That is, should take care in their sev'ral dominions, 
To be guided by coblers’ and tinkers’ opinions ; 
And why not ? for since these are entitled to preach, 
Why should government matters be out of their reach ? 


_ But there’s still asad tale that you'll shudder at hearing, 
Princes can’t be abus'd without Laws interfering ! 
But courage ! a famous discov’ry I've made, 

That shall soon put an end tothis Star Chamber trade. 
— You twelve stupid block: .eads, that tried Mr. Hunt, 
Who the edge of our virulent slander would blunt, 
Which amongst you can tell me the meaning of vibel ? 
Its nota great book, like your favourite, the Bible. 
No; the secret I have tound, after much pains I took, 
Is, that libel, in Latin, may mean ‘ little book.’ 
‘Thus a prince to defame, or to libel.a king, 

Isbut ‘little book writing,’ a mere silly thing. 


: AAt kings then be oulaw’d. Jack Wilkes could declaim 
* Against suits er officio, and we'll do the same. 


Let attorneys of kings, whom they ‘ general’ call, 
Henceforward be dumb, and have no rights at all ; 

Then the biack’ning of princes, and men ip authority, 
Will no more be a crime than the saying, ‘ Good morrow 


t'ye,’—( Applause.) 
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"Tis true, that old Bible, which few people use, 
Calls those ‘* filthy dreamers” who rulers abuse ; 
It enforces content, and submission to kings, 


Meekness, peace, and good-will, and such o'd fashion’d things. 


And us patriots to vex, | can scarce hold my passion, 

By their schools they would bring this old book into fashion. 
_But what we teach the poor are things different quite, 

Discontent and ambition, and envy, and spite, 

To be idle and craz'd, wives and children neglect; 

Which a French revolution in time may effect. 

The good people of England would be, I must own, 

The happiest on earth should we Jet them alone ; 

Bat they, like the fam'd ‘ man of Bellen-o-crazy,’ 

All flock to us patriots, ‘ to make ‘em uneasy ;’ 

And [|i jabour thro’ life that political pow’rs — 

May be theirs—not for their sakes—no, no, but for ours. 


( Applause.) 


Tho’ that old constitution supposed we should find 
Education and judgment with riches combin’d ; 
Cale’s follow’rs knew better, by them it was said, 
** Where you find a hard band it bespeaks a wise head.” 
And I[ think that at least as much wisdom it craves, 
Stout pitchforks to brandish, as handle white staves. 
(Laughter, and loud applause.) 


Then let millions, to gain us so bless’d a condition, 
Like the papists petition-—petition—petition, 
And papists I love, like each dear Sansculotte, 
For thro’ either of these church and king go to pot; } 
And how charming the times when we've both of them got ! 


This, my friends, is our object, and this is our game, 
And Lord Cocky, my colleague, will tell you the same ; 
Tho’ I fear, as a hero, he’ll join our deserters, 
For heroes are guardians, and seldom subverters. 
— -_— 
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